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THE 
Biſhop of Worceſter's 
ANSWER 
T O 
Mr. Lockes Second Letter, ye. 


SIR, 


Was not a little ſurprizd at the 
length of your Second Letter, con- 
ſidering the ſhortneſs of the Anſwer 
contained in it: But ir put mein 
mind of the Springs of Modena mention'd 
by Ramazzini, which riſe up with ſuch 
a plenty of Water upon opening a Paſ- 
ſage, that the Undertaker is afraid of 
being overwhelm'd by it. I ſee how 
dangerous it is to give occaſion to a Per- 
ſon of ſuch a fruittull Inventio.1 to writ* ; 
for Letters become Books, and {all 
Books will ſoon riſe to great vey 
2 if 
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ifno way be found to givea Check to ſuch 
an Ebullition of Thoughts, as ſome Men 
find within themſelves. IT was apt to 
think the beſt way were, to let Nature 
ſpend it ſelf; and although thoſe who 
write out of their own Thoughts do it with 
as much Eaſe and Pleaſure as a Spider 
{pins his Web; yet the World ſoon grows 
weary of Controverſies, eſpecially when 
they are about Perſonal Matters : Which 
made me wonder that one who under- 
ſtands the World fo well, ſhould ſpend 
above filty Pages of a Letter in renewing 
and enlarging aComplaintwholly concern=- 
ing himſelf. Suppole I had hors alittle 
too hard upex you in joyning your Words 
and anothers Intentions together ; had it 
not been an eaſe and efectunl way of 
clearing your feif, to have declared to 
the World, that you owned the Dofrine 
of the Trinity, as it tath been Received in 
the Chriſtian Church, and is by ours in 
the Creeds and Articles of Religion > This 
had ſtopt the Mouths of the Clamorous, 
and had removed the Suſpicions of the 
Doubtfull, and would have given full 
Satisfaction to all reaſonable Men. But 
when you fo carctully avoid doing this, 
all other Arts and Evafions do but Icave 
the Matter more ſuſpicious among the 
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moſt Intelligent and Impartial Readers. 
This I mention, not that you need be a- 
fraid of the Inquiſition,or that I intend to 
charge you with Hereſie in denying the 
Trinity ; but my preſent Deſign is to 
ſhew, That your Mind is ſo intangled 
and ſet faſt by your Not7on of 7deas, that 
you know not what to make of the Do- 
Arines of the Trinity and Incarnation; 
becauſe you can have no 7dea of Ore 
Nature and three Perſons, nor of two Na- 
tures and one Perſon ; as will fully appear 
afterwards. And therefore, out of re- 
gard to Publick Service, in order tothe 
preventing a growing Miſchief, I ſhall 
endeavour to lay open the ill Conſe- 
quences of your Way of [deas with re- 
{pet to the Articles of the Chriſtian 
Faith. 

But I ſhall wave all unneceſſary Repe- 
titions, and come immediately to the 
Matter of your Complaint as 1t is re- 
newed in this Second Letter, which I 
ſhall briefly anſwer, before I proceed to 
that which I chiefly defign. Your Com- 


plaint, you ſay, was, That you were ,q,Lerer, 
brought into a Controverſie wherein you p. 2 


had never meddled, nor knew how you came 
to be concerned in. | told you, * It was 
* becauſe the Perſon who oppoſed the 

A 3 * My- 


(6) 
Anfw. te © Myſteries of Chriſtianity went upon 
Wy * your Grounds, and made uſe of your 
"* ©< Words; although I declared withall, 
© that they were uſed to other purpoſes 
* than you intended them ; and I con- 
* felsd, that the reaſon why I quoted 
* your Words ſo much, was, becauſe I 
* found your Notion as to Certainty by 
* Ideas, was the main Foundation on 
* which the Author of Chri/ſtzanity not 
* Myſterious went ; and that he had no- 
* thing that look'd like Reaſon, if that 
* Principle were removed ; which made 
* me ſo much endeavour to ſhew, that 
* it would not hold, and fo I ſuppoſed 
* the reaſon why I ſo often mention'd 
* your Words, was no longer a Riddle 
* to you. Thele Paſſages you ſet down 
24. Letter, in your Second Letter ; but you fay, al 
2-43: this ſeems to you to do nothing towards the 
hd clearing of this matter. Whether it doth | 
or not, | am content to leave it to any | 
indifferent Reader; and there it muſt | 
reſt at laſt, although you ſhould write 
Volumes about it. 
* But for what cauſe do you continve ſo 
p. 50. unſatisfied 2 You tell us, /t s, that the 
| Author mentioned, went upon this Ground, 
That clear and diſtinft Ideas are neceſſary 
to Certainty, but that is not your Notion 
as 
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a to Certainty by Ideas ; which is, That 
Certainty conſiſts in the Perception of the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, ſuch 
as we have, whether they be in all their 
Parts perfeftly clear and diſtin or no : 
And you ſay, that you have no Notions 
of Certainty more than this one. 


This is no more than what you had F»# z- 
ſaid before in your former Letter, and 1? 57- 


took particular notice of it, and gave 
three ſeveral Anſwers to it, which I ſhall 
here lay together and defend, becauſe 
you ſeem to think I had not anſwered 


it. 

(1.) © That thoſe who offer at clear 
* and diſtin Ideas bid much fairer 
* for Certainty than you do (accor- 
* ding to this Anſwer) and ſpeak more 
* agreeably to your Original Grounds 
* of Certainty. For it is a very won- 
derfull thing in point of Reaſon, tor you 
to pretend to Certainty by 1deas, and 
not allow thoſe deas to be clear and d;i- 
ſtint? You ſay, the Certainty lies in the 
Perception of the Agreement or Diſagree- 
ment of Ideas : How can | clearly per- 
ceive the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
Hdeas, if I have not clear and diſtinit I- 
deas 2 For how is it poſſible for a Man's 
Mind to know whether they azree or diſ- 
A 4 agree, 


p. 30. 
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agree, if there be ſome parts of thoſe I 


eas, we have only general and confu- 
ſed deas of ? And therefore I had great 
reaſon to ſay, that if Certainty be pla» 
ced in Ideas we muſt have clear and di- 
ſtin& Ideas. You may-as well ſay, a 
Man may be certain of the Agreement and 
Diſagreement of Colours in a confuſed or 
uncertain Light . For ſo much as the I- 
dea fails of Clearneſs and DiſtinAnels, ſo 
much it fails of that Evidence which it is 
neceſſary to judge by. Where-ever 
there is O&ſcurity, Confuſion or Imperfeti- 
on in the Ideas, there muſt be fo much 
Uncertainty in the Perception of the A- 
greement or Diſagreement of them. 
And to pretend to Certainty by Ideas 
without pretending to clear and diſtinct 
Ideas, is to judge without Evidence, and 
to determine a thing to be certainly true, 
when we cannot know whether it be ſo 
or not; for how can you be ſure that 
your Ideas agree with the Reality of things 
( wherein you place the Certainty of 
Knowledge) if there be no ſuch Ideas of 
thoſe things, that you can perceive their 
true Nature, and their diflerence from 
all others ? For therein you will not de- 
ny that the Notion of c/zar and diſtin 
{deas conſiſts. 

| | But 
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But you ſay more than once or twice, Letter II. 
or ten times, That 7 blame thoſe wig [OT 
place Certainty in clear and diſtin 1deas, 16, 11,38, 
but you do it not, and yet T bring you in 39:4\»4) 
among them ; which is the thing you ſo {9*1\4. 
much complain of. I will give you a 
full Anſwer to this Complaint, I do not 
deny, but the firſt occaſion of my 
Charge was the Suppoſition that clear 
and diſtinit Ideas were neceſſary in order 
to any Certainty in our Minds, and that 
the only way to attain this Certainty was 
by comparing theſe Ideas together : But to 
prove this, your Words were produced, 
and your Principles of Certainty laid 
down, and none elſe; and I could not 
imagine that you could place Certainty 
in the Agreement or Diſagreement of 1- 
deas, and yet not ſuppoſe thoſe Ideas to 
be clear and diſtint. But finding your 
ſelf joyned in ſuch Company which you 
did not deſire to be ſeen in, you rather 
choſe to diſtinguiſh your ſelf from them, 
by denying clear and diſtinct Ideas to be 
neceſſary to Certainty. Bur it muſt be 
here obſerved, that our Debate about 
Certainty by Ideas is not about any other 
Certainty, but about Certainty of Kuow- 
ledge with regard to ſome Propoſition, 
whoſe Ideas are to be compared as to 
| their 
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their Agreement and Diſagreement. For 
Eſky, B. 4. your Words are, Certaznty of Knowledge 
ch. 6. SeQt. 5 zo perceive the Agreement or Diſagree- 
- ment of Ideas as expreſſed in any Fropoſi- 
Firſt Let- #i0n, This we uſually call knowing or be- 
tr, P.57- zng certain of the truth of any Propoſition. 
So that a Propoſition whoſe Ideas are to 
be compared as to their Agreement or Diſ- 
agreement, is the proper Object of this 
Certainty. And therefore this Certainty 

is to be diſtinguiſhed, 
1. From a Certainty by Senſe ; or that 
by which we come to know the Exiſtence 
B. 4. ch. of External Objets. For you jay, That 
11.5.1. :he Kyuowledge of the Exiſtence of any 
other thing we can have only by Senſation. 
For there being no neceſſary Connexion of 
Real Exiſtence with any Idea a Man hath 
in his Memory ; no particular Man can 
know the Exiſtence of any other Being, 
but only when by aftual operating upon him 
it makes it ſelf perceived by him. But 
that this is quite another Certainty from 
that of 7deas, appears from theſe follow- 
ing words of yours; For the having the 
Idea of any thing in our Mind, no more 
proves the Exiſtence of that thing than the 
Pifture of a Man evidences hw being in the 
World, or the Viſions of a Dream make 
thereby a true Hiſtory. Therefore this is 
a very 
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2 very different Certainty from that of 
Ideas. 

2. From a Certainty by Reaſon ; When 
from the Exiſtence of {ome things evi- 
dent to Senſe, we inferr the Exiſtence of 
another thing not evident to Senſe: As 
to take your own words in your former 
Letter, As to the Exiſtence of bodily Letter 
Subſtances, I know by my Senſes, that®: 57: 
ſomething extended, ſolid and figur d does 
exiſt ; for my Senſes are . the utmoſt Evi- 
dence and Certainty I have of the Exi- 
fence of extended, ſolid, figured things. 
Theſe Modes being then known to exiſt by 
our Senſes, the Exiſtence of them ( which 
I cannot conceive can ſubhſt without ſome« 
thing to ſupport them ) makes me ſee the 
Conneftion of thoſe Ideas with a Support, 
or as it is called, Subjeft of Inhefton, and ſo 
conſequently the Conneion of that Support, 
which cannot be nothing, with Exiſtence. 

_ Granting all this, yet it by no means 
proves that we can have a Certainty in 
the way of Ideas, where the Ideas them- 
ſelves by which we have the Certainty 
are obſcure and confuſed ; but that ſuppo- 
ſing che Ideas we have by our Senſes to 
be true, we may from them inferr the 
Exiſtence of ſomething of which we 
have only an obſcure and confuſed = 3 
whic 


B.g. ch. 2. 
SeR. 15. 


EP, 
which is the Caſe of Fodily Sub/tances: 
Of which I grant you may come to a 
certain Knowledge, but not a Certainty 
By 1deas, but by a Conſequence of Rea- 
Gs deduced from the /deas we have by 
our Senſes. And this can never prove 
that we may have a Certainty by Ideas, 
where the 7deas themſelves are not clear 
and diſtin: For there is a great diffe- 
rence between having a Certainty by rea- 
ſon, of a thing whole Zdea zs confuſed and 
obſcure, and having that Certainty by 
obſcure and confuſed Ideas. For in this 
Caſe the /deaof Subſtance is obſcure : but 
the way of Certainty is by a clear De- 
duction of Reaſon from the 1deas we 
have by our Senſes. 

3- From a Certainty by Remembrance ; 
By which I mean the remaining Impreſ- 
fion on the Mind of an Original Cer- 
tainty by Demonſtration. As to uſe 
your own Inſtance; 4 Man hath found 
by Mathematical Evidence, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two Right 
Angles ; The Perception of this at the 
time of the Demonſtration was clear and 
diſtin& ; but afterwards, the Method of 
Demonſtration may have ſlipt out of his 
Mind, yet he retains a Certainty of the 
thing by virtue of that Demonſtration ; 
but 
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but this is not a clear Perception, as you 
would have it, where the Ideas are con- 
fuſed; but it is an obſcure Remembrance 
of the grounds of that Certainty which 
he once had ; and hath never feen any 
Reaſon ſince, why he ſhould call it in 
Queſtion, 

The'e things then being put out of 
the Queſtion, which belong not to it ; 
the Queſtion truly ſtated is, whether we 
can attain to any Certainty of Know- 
ledge as to rhe Truth of a Propoſition in 
the way of Ideas, where the Ideas them- 
ſelves by which we come to that Cer- 
tainty be not clear and diſtin ? 

Another thing to be obſerved is, that 
Des Cartes who firſt ſtarted this way of 
Certainty by Ideas, thought it a ridicu- 
lous thing in any to pretend to it, un« 
leſs their /deas were clear and diſtin#. 
He faith, That when we aſſent without princip. 
clear Perception, we are either decerved, | '-n. 44, 
or fall into Truth by chance, but we do © 
often err when we think we have clear Per- 
ception, and have not. But to a certain 
Judgment, it is neceſſary that our Percep- 
tion be not only cl.ar but diſtinft : that is, 
when the thing not only lies open to our 
view, but we ſee it on all fides, and ſo 
can diſtinguiſh it from all other things. 

You 
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You agree with him in placing Certain- 
ty in Ideas, but you differ from him in 
that which alone made his Opinion rea- 
ſonable, viz. That theſe Ideas be clear and 
diſtin, If it were poſlible for us to 
come to clear and diſtin& Ideas of the 
things we pretend to be certain of, it 
were a juſt Pretence to Certainty in that 
way ; but ſince we cannot come at them, 
we mult be content with ſuch Meaſures 
of Knowledge as we are capable of: But 
for you to talk ſo much of Certainty by 
1deas, and yet to allow Obſcurity and Ins» 
perfettion in thoſe Jdeas, is like a pur- 
blind Man who would pretend to judge 
exactly of the differences of Colours in 
the Twilight, becauſe another pretended 
to do it at Noon-day : Or like one, who 
would undertake to ſhew certainly the 
Agreement or Diſagreement of two Men 
at a diſtance from him, in their Habit, 
Features, and Stature, and yet at the ſame 
time confeſs that he could not clearly 
Ciſtinguiſh one from the other. So that 
if I did think you ſpake more confiſtent- 
ly to your Hypothefis, than you ſay now 
that you did, I hope you will forgive 
me that Wrong, if at leaſt it be a 
Wrong to you; for after all, there are 
ſeveral Pailages in your Eſſay, _ 
up- 
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ſuppoſe clear Ideas neceſſary to Cer- 
tainty. 

For in one Place you ſay, That the B.4.ch- 
mind not being certain of the Truth of that 18. 02.8. 
it doth not evidently know. What is this 
but to make clear Ideas neceſſary to Cer- 
tainty 2 

In another, yet more plainly, That B. 4. ch. 4 
which is requifite to make our Know- 
ledge certain is the Clearneſs of our 
1deas. 

In a third Place you ſay ; For 2t being p. 4. ch. 
evident that our Knowledge cannot exceed 12-Sett 
our Ideas ; where They are either imperfef, * 
confuſed or obſcure, we cannot exped to 
have certain, perfett or clear Knowledge. 

In a fourth ; But obſcure and confuſed B. 4. ch.2. 

1deas can never produce any clear and cer- ***: "5: 
tain Knowledge, becauſe as far as any Ideas 
are confuſed or obſcure, the mind can ne- 
ver perceive clearly whether they agree or 
diſagree. What can be more expreſs? 
And yet you have complained of me in 
near twenty Places of your ſecond Letter 
for charging this upon you. By this the 
World will judge of the Juſtice of your 
Complaints, and the Confi/tency of your 
Notion of 7deas. 

(2.) I an{werd, © That it is very _ = 
* poſlible the Authour of Chriſtianity not © #3 


* myſte- 
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* myſterious, right miſtake or miſapply 
* your Notions, but there is too much 
«* reaſon to believe he thought them the 
* fame, and we have no reaſon to be 
* ſorry that he hath given you this oc- 
* caſion for- the explaining your mean- 
* ing, and for the Vindication of your 
© ſelf in the matters you apprehend he 
* had charged you with. 

Here you enter upon a freſh Com- 
plaint, and ſay, This can be no Reaſon 
why you ſhould be joyned with a Man that 
had miſapplied your Notions ; and that wo 
Man hath ſo much miſtaken and miſappli- 
ed your Notions as my ſelf, and therefore 
you ought rather to be joyned with me. But 
is this fair and ingenuous dealing, to 
repreſent this matter ſo, as if I had join- 
ed you together, becauſe he had miſunder- 
ſtood and miſapplied your Notions > Can 
you think me a Man of fo little Senſe 
to make that the Reaſon of it 2 No, Sir, 
it was becauſe he aſiigned no other 
Grounds but yours, and that in your 
own Words, however now you would di- 
vert the meaning of them another way, 
And although 1 was willing co allow 
you all rcalonabls Occaſions for your 
own Fizdication,as appears by ty Words ; 
vet | was {cn{;ble enough, that you had 
C1VEN 
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giver too juſt an Occaſion toapply them 
in that mariner, as'appears by the next 


Page. But becauſe theſe words follow Anſwer td 


Letter 1. 


ſome T had quoted out of your Poſtſcript, ,” ... 


you fall into a nice Piece of Criticiſm a- 


bout them,which,you fay, i Grammatical cetrer 1. 
Conſtrution, muſt refer to the Wor ds of ©: ** 


the Poſtſcript ; but any one that reads 
without a defign to cavil, would -eafily 
interpret them of your Worz's and Noti- 
ons about which the Debate was; and 
not of the Poſtſcript which comes in'bur 
as a Parenthefis. This looks like Chica- 
ning in Controverſie; which no Man; 
who knows his Cauſe is good, ever falls 
INTO. 

But if, you ſay, by an unintelligible 
new Way of Conſtruttion the word Them 
be applied to any Paſſages in your Book : 
What then 2 Why then, whoever they 
are, you intend to complain of them tvo. 
But the Words juſt before tell you who 
they are, viz. The Enemies of the Chri- 
tian Faith. And is this all that you in- 
tend, only to complain of them for making 
you a Party in the Controverfie againſt 
the Trinity 2 But whether you have nor 
made your ſelf roo much a Party in zt, 
will appear, before we have done. 


B I had 


P. 41. 
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. T had with great og ag thought, 
taken-notice of a. Pallage in your Poſt- 
ſcript : in which was glad to find that im 
general, you owned the Myfterzes of the 
Chriſtian Faith, and the Scrigture to be 
the Foundation and | Rule of it. : \' From 
whence 1 inferr'd, xhbat-I could not: be-. 
lieve you intended. to give any Advyan- 
tage to'the Enemies .of the Chriſtian 
Faith. | This Paſſage, you lay, you, were 
farprized to find in a Paragraph deſign d 
to give you ſatisfaition.. There are 10me 
Perſons I find very hard to be ſatzsfied. 
For: ſpeak of my ſatisfation in this Pal- 
ſage, and that I was glad you agreed ſg 
tar with me, although you could not 
come*up.in all things to what I could 
with. - But what Reaſon have you tq ex- 
preſs ſo much diſlatisfation at theſe 
Words? You call it a» extraordinary ſort 
of Complement ; and that they ſeem to in- 
timate as though I took you for a Heathen 
before. 

How like a cavilling Exception. is 
this > Do not we know that-in the De- 
bare about the Myſteries of Faith our Ad- 
verſaries are no Heathevs ; but they deny 
any Myſteries : I was glad to find that 
you owned them; and reſolved your 
Faith into the Scripture as the Founda- 

tion 
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tio of it. + Did not this-look more-like 
a good Opinion of 'you 4s to theſe tmat- 
ters,” than any Icclination to ſuſpet you 
for a Heathen 2 WO 

But" you' ſay; Jt: muſt not be taken for 


granted, that thoſe who do not write or 
appear ## Print 'in Controver fries of Relig 


on do not own the Chriſtian Faith; 'and' the 
Scriptates as the Rule of it. I'was far 
enough from any ſuch Apprefieaſion ; 
but the Caſe 'is (quite otherwiſe, with 
thoſe who are not ſparing of writing a- 
bout Articles of Faith, arid among them 


P. 45; 


take /great Care 'to avoid ſome which 


have been always eſteem'd fundamental 
Articles by the Chriſtian Church. And 1 
think it 'was no wafit of Famanity or 
Chriſtian Charity in -me, that- I was fo 


| glad to find you own the Myſteries of the 


Chriſtian Faith in general : which ſhews 
at leaſt, that you 'carnot object againſt 
any Articles of Faith, becaule rhey con- 
tain ſomething myſerions in them. 

But 1 ſaid, That in all things your An- 
ſwer doth not come fully up to what 1 could 
wiſh. "And | think I gave ſufficient Proof 
of it, as to your [dea of Subſtance, the 
Natire of Ideas, the Materiality of the 
Soul, the diſparaging ſome Arguments to 
prove the Exiſtence of God, the Tendency 


B 2 of 


Anſwer t0 


Letter 1. 


p. 38. 


Letter 2. 
Pp. 46. 
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of your Principles; and the Ground of Cer- 
tainty, &c. Which are put off to/another 
Letter, except. the laſt, which: is' there- 
fore now to be examin'd. 

{3.). The third. Anſwer . I gave was, 
*© That your'own Grounds of Certainty, 
* rend to-Scepticiſm z and that in an-Apge 
« wherein the. Myſteries of Faith are. roo 
* much expoſed+. by - the Promoters of 
« Scepticiſm and Infidelity, it is a thin 
* of dangerous Conſequence to ſtart fuck 


© new. Methods of -Certainty, as are apt 


* to leave Men's minds more'dpubtfull 
* than before. Theſe words, vou ſay; com 
tain a farther Accuſation of your Book, 
which ſhall be confider'd in its Yae' Place. 
But this is the proper Place of conlider- 
ing. it. : For | ſaid, ** That hereby you 
* have-given too. juſt occaſion to the E 
* nemies,of the Chriſtian Faith, co make 
* uſe of your Words and Notiohs, as was 


© evidently proved from your own Cor 


* cefſions. And if-this be ſo, however 
I was. willing to. have had you explained 
your. ſelf ro the general SatisaRion ; yet 
ſince you decline it; 1 do inſiſt upon it, 
that you' cannot. clcar- your ſelt from 
laying that Foundation, which the Au- 


thor of . Chriſtianity uot myſterious built 
upon... For your Ground of Certainty is 


the 
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the Agreement or Diſagreement of the 1- 
deas , as. expreſſed in any Propoſition. 
Which are your own Words. From hence 
Turged, © That let the Propoſition come 
* to.us any way, Either by Humane or 
* Divine Authority, .if our Certainty de- 
* pend. upon this, we can be no more 
© certain, than we have clear Perception 
* of the Agreement or Diſagreement of 
« [deas contained in it. And from hence 
* the Author of Chriſtianity not myſteri- 
* os thought he had Reaſon to reject 
« all Myſteries of Faith which are con- 
« tained in , Propoſitions, upon your 
* Grounds of Certainty. By this it evi- 
dently appears, that although I was wil- 
ling to allow you all fair ways of inter- 
preting your own Senſe ; yet I by no 
means. thought that your Words were 
wholly miſunderſtood or miſapplied by 
that Author : but rather that he ſaw 
into the | true Conſequence of them, as. 
they lie in your Book, And what An- 
{wer do you give to this 2 Not a word 
in the proper Place for it. But after- 
wards (for [ would omit nothing that 
may ſeem to help your Cauſe ) you of- 
fer _— towards an Anſwer, For 
there you 


B 3 and 


iſtinguiſh the Certainty of 111: 12 
Faith, and the Cettainty of Knowledge, t- 9; 


(24) 


and you. humbly conceive the Certainty of 
Faith, if T think fit to call it ſo, hath no- 
thing to do with the Certainty of Know- 
ledge ; and to talk of the Certainty of 
Faith ſeems all one to you as to talk of the 
Xnawtedge of Reteoing a way of ſpeaking 
not eafre for you to underſtand. So that if 
I ſhake never ſo much the Certainty of 
Knowledge, it doth not at all concern the 
Aſſurance of Faith, that is quite diſftinit 
from it, neither [tands nor falls with Know- 
ledge. ' Faith ſtands by it ſelf and upon 
Grounds of its own, nor can be removed 
from them and placed on thoſe of Knowledge. 
Their Grounds are fo far from being the 
ſame, or having any thing, that when it us 
brought to Certainty, Faith is deſtroyed,'ti 
TM then and Faith no longer. $09 
that, whether you are, or are not miſtaken 
in the plicing Certainty in the Perception 
of the Agreement or Diſagreement of Ideas, 
Faith ftill ſtands upon its own Baſis, which 


2s, not at all alter d by it ; and every Ar- 


dd that hath Juſt the ſame unmoved 
Foundation, and the very ſame Credibility 
that it thad before. This is the Subſtance 
of what you fay about this Matter, and 
is the molt conſiderable Paſſage in your 
Book towards clearing this Matter. 


Put 
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But 1 was awere of this, as appears by 
theſe Words ; © Is Faith an unreaſonable 
*A&? Is it not ar! Afent to a Propofi- 
* tion 2 Then, if all'Certainty in As 
« of Reafon be derived from the percei- 
* ving the Agreement or Diſagreement 
* of the Ideas contained in it ; either there 
«* can be no Certainty in the reaſonable 
« AR of Faith, of the Grounds of Cer- 
* tainty muſt be laid ſome other Way. 

But this is a Matter of too great Weight 
and Conſequence to be ealily paſt over, 
becauſe the main ſtrength of your De- 
fence lies in it, and therefore ſhall more 
ſtrictly examine what you ſay; and ſet 
this Point of the Certainty of Faith in as 
good a Light as I can, and ſhew the In- 
conſiſtency of your Notion of Ideas, 
with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
To talk of the Certainty of Faith, (ay you, 
ſeems ail one to you as to talk of the Know- 
ledge of Believing; a way of ſpeaking not 
eafie for you to utderflmd. 

But how comes the Certainty of Faith 
to become fo hard a Point with you ? 
Have not afl Mankind, who have talked 
of Matters of Faith, allow'd a Certainty 
of Faith as/ well as"a Certainty of Know- 
ledge,” although upon different Grounds ? 
In your former Letter you told us, _n 
| B 4 4 


Anſwer to 
Letter 1. 


p 83. 
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if we knew the Original of Words, we ſhould 
be much helped to the Ideas they were firſt 
applied to and made to ſtand for. Now 
what is there in the Original of theword 
Certainty which makes it uncapable of 
being applied to Faith? I had thought 
that our Word was taken from the La- 
tin; and that among the Romans it was 
oppoſed to doubting, Ni! tam certum 
quam quod de dubio certum. 

' * And therefore where the Mind upon 
examination of the Grounds of Aſlent 
ſaw no Reaſon for doubting, it might 
properly be ſaid to be certain: If it lees 
no Cauſe to doubt from the Evidence of 
the Thing it ſelf, or the clear DeduRion 
of Conſequences, that is Certainty of 
Knowledge ; but where it ſees no Reaſon 
ro doubr from the Authority of him that 
ſpeaks, that is Certainty of Believing ; 
and the greater the Authority of him that 
ſpeaks, the leſs Reaſon there is to doubt, 
and therefore the greater Certainty of 
Faith.” And this I think is very eafte to 
be underſtood, and ſo have the Generality 
pf Mankind thought to this Day. - But 
it ſeems our old' Words muſt not now 
paſs in the current Senſe ; but then: ir is 
fit they be called in, and xew ftampt, that 
Ve may haye none but New milled Words 


{9 
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to'talk with ; but in common Juſtice, a 
ent Time ought to be allow'd for 
it, that none be furprized ; and in'the 
mean time they - ought to paſs in-their 
current Senſe ; and that is all the Favour 
I defire in this Matter. But I am utterly 
againſt any Private Mints of Words ; and 
think thoſe Perſons aſſume -roo. .rquch 
Authority to themſelves, wha will ,not 
ſuffer common Words to paſs in their 
general Acceptation ;. but will ſet ſuch 
Bounds and Limits to the Senſe of them, 
as ſuit beſt with. their own Speculati- 
ONS. n. 
But is not this all one as to talk of the 
Knowledge of Believinz > For what Rea- 
ſon? Knowledge and Faith are too diſtin 
things,” the one relates to Evidence, , and 
the other to Teſtimony; but Certainty is 
common. to them. both, unleſs you think 
it impoſſible ro be certain. upon any. Te- 
ſtimony whatſoever, You tell us jn 


your - Poſtſcript {which 4 hope may be pJpſcrip: 
brought. hither without Offence) that ?- 3- | 


it is a ſhame among Chriſtians to raiſe. ſuch 
a Doubt "of this, Whether an infuitely 
powerfull' and wiſe. Being be weracious or 
»0, Then I ſyppoſethe Veracity-of God 
is a Certain 'and. ; wry Principle ; 
and if there be ſufficient, Mcans to Fad 

ure 


(26) 
ſare us of Divine Revelation ( as doubt 
not' but youyield there'are) what ſhould | 
hinder one, that believes upon - ſach 
Grourds as: are ſufficient to - convince 
him,” from - attaining to a Certainty of 
Faith > But 'you take'Certainty as. belbng- 
ing only to Kuewledge. So do the Papiſts, 
as * belonging only to Ivfallibility, and 
ſay 'there can/be no- Certainty of Faith, 
where there 4s not an Zrfallible Proponent ; 
but neither you nor they are to impoſe 
uport 'the Underſtandings of Mankind, 
who know how todiſtinguiſh the Growds 
of Certainty both from XAnowledge and I- 
falkiBility. - "You" allow ſuch a thing as 
P. 96. Afſarance of Paith ; at1d why not Certain: 
ty as'well as Afſurzace ? T know no reaſon, 
but that you have appropriated Certarn- 
ty to the Perception' of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of | Ideas in any Propoſition 3 
and now you find' this will not hold as 
to Atticles of Faith ; and therefore you 
will-allow/no Eerrainty of Faith; which 
I think is not Tor the Advantage of your 


Bbt:you'go on and tell us, That if-this 
Way of Certainty by Ideas doth'not hold, 
yet-zt-cannot feat Matters of Faith which 


ſtand 'immoveable' oe other Grounds ; 
zords tands till upon 


its 


Faith in your own 


(27) | 
its own Bafis ; and every Article of it bas 
Jjuft the ſame unmoved Foundation, and[the 
very ſame Credibility that it hat before. 
This will appear to be an extraordinary 
Anſwer, 'when we have throughly exa- 
min'd'it.. Here we ſee Faith is taken'not 
with reſpe& to' the general Grounds of 
Certainty, 'but to the particular Articles 
of Faith, i. e. the Propoſitions contained 
in that Revelation which we embrace-on 
the Account of 'its Divine Aathority ; 
now theſe Propofitions 'are of ſeveral 
Kinds. | | 

r. Some that are more clearly expreſ- 
fed therein, but ſuch as might be attain- 
ed to by the Light of Reaſon without 
Revelation. And fuch are the funda- 
mental Principles of natural Religion, 
viz. The Being of God and Providence, 
and the Rewards and Puniſhments'of 'a' 
future State. Theſe Mankind may at-. 
tain to a Certaiaty in,” without Revelari- 
on, or elſe there can be no ſuch thing as 
natural Religion in the World; but theſe 
things are more fully and plainly revea- 
led in the Scriptures. Let us now ſup- 
poſe a Perſon by natural Reafon to at- 
tain to a Certainty,' 4s '70 the Being of 
God and Immortality of the Sort; and he 
proceeds upon your general Grounus of 

Cer- 


Certainty, from the. Agreement or. Diſa- 
In of ee, ;. and ſo from the, hes 
of God r and. the Soul, he is made certain 
of thoſe. two Points. before mention'd, 
Bur let_us again ſuppoſe that ſuch a Per- 
ſon upon a.tarther Examination of your 
Method . of Proceeding. finds, that the 
Way of /deas in theſe Caſes will not do; 
for no 1deq proves. the Exiſtence of the 
thing. without it ſelf, no more than the 
Pidlare of. a Man proves his Being, or the 
Vifions of a Dream make a true Hiſtory, 
( which are your own Expreſſions.) And 
for the Sou! he cannot be certain, but 
that- Matter may think, ( as you affirm ) 
and then what becomes of the Soul's Im- 
materjality; (and conſequently Immor- 
taliry ) from its Operations? But for all 
this, ſay you, his Aſſurance of Paith re- 
mains firm on its own Baſis, Now I ap- 
peal to any Man of Senſe, whether the 
finding the Uncertainty of his own Prin- 
ciples which he went upon in Point of 
Reaſon, doth not weaken the Credibili- 
ty of theſe fundamental Articles when 
they, are conſider'd purely as Matters of 
Faith > For before, there was a natural 
Credibility in them on the Account of _ 
Reaſon ; but by going on wrong Grounds. 

of Certainty, all that is loſt ; and inſlead 


of 
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of being certain 'he- is more doabtfull 
than &ver. Andif the Evidence of Faith 
-falls ſe>much ſhort of that of Reaſon, ' ir 
muſt needs have leſs Effet upon'Mens 
Minds, when the: ſubſerviency- of Rea- 
ſon is*taken away*; as -it muſt be when 
the Grounds of Cettainty by Reaſon-are 
vaniſhed. ''Is it at 4lf probable, that he 
who finds his Reaſon deceive him in fach 
Fundamental Points ſhould have his Faith 
ſtand firm and unmoveable on the account 
of Revelation? -For'in Matters of Reve- 
lation, there muſt be ſome Antecedent 
Principles ſuppoſed before we can believe 
any thing on the Account of it. 

- And the firſt is, that there is a God; 
but this was the very thing he found 
himſelf at a loſs in- by his way of Cer- 
tainty by Ideas ; and how can his'Faith 
ſtand firm as to Divine Revelation, when 
he is made Uncertain by his own Way, 
whether there be' a God or no ? Beſides, 
to ſuppoſe Divine Revelation, we muſt 
be certain that there is a Principle above 
Matter and. Motion” 'in the World ; but 
here we find, that upon the Principles of 
Certainty by Ideas he cannot be 'certain 
of this ; becauſe he doth not know but 
Matter may think ; and conſequently, 
all Revelation may be nothing but the 

Effects 


P. 131. 
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EfeRs vf.an Exalted (Fancy, or the Heats 
of .z'difordered Imagination, asSpincza 
afficmed; Again, before there;can bea- 
ny: fuch thing as: Aſſarance of Faw h upon 
Dine. ation, there muſt. be 4: Qer- 
tamty / a8;;40 Senſe and Traditzon; : for 
there can: be' no Revelation /:pretended 
now., without -inunedaate. [Inſpiration ; 
and the Baſis of our Faith is a; Revelation 
contained in an: Ancient Book, whereof 
the Parts were delivered at diſtant Times, 
but conveyed down to: us by an Univer- 
fal, Tradition. But now, what if your 
Grqundsof Certainty can giveus no;Al- 
ſurance as to thele / things? do not 


.mean., ;ithat they. cannot demonſtrate 


Matters'of Fa, which it were maſtun- 
reaſonable to;' expe ; but that theſe 


Grounds 'of Certainty make all. things 
uncertain ; for. :T-think I have proved, 


that this way of: Ideas cannot give a a- 
tisfactory Account as to the-Exiſtence of 
the plaineſt Obje&s of Senſeg: becauſe 
Reaſon 'cannot perceive the Connexion be- 
tween the Objefs and - the Ideas. How 
then-can we arrive .to-any 'Certainty in 
perceiving thoſe Objects by. therr. Ideas 2 
And I. was in the right, when I ſaid tbs 
Way tended to Scepticiſm ; and I do not 
think that confiſtene with the Aſſurance 
of Faith. But 


(31) 


But this # an. [mputation you take ve- Lett. 11. 
ry.ill, and ſay; that £howe brought no Ar» P: '70- 


gament for it, but owly that my great Pre» 
judice againſt this: Way of Certaimty is, 
that it leads to Scepticiſm. ((Seeptiſm is 
the New Mild . Word.,))' This is very 
ſtrange, when'that 'Expraſſion is:only 
thelatroduRtion to the Arguments from 
þ. I2Z5 to 1x32,. to which: aprAofwer at 
all is-given. And o I leave it. 

. 'There. ace. other* Propoſitions: or; Artis =. 
cles of Faith. which wholly. depend: on: 
the Senſe of Words contained tn the Scri- 
pture, 'and we..are: £0. enquire, whether 


the Aſſurance of Faith, as you call it, be 


conſiſtent with. the Qverthrowing your 
Graunds: of | Certainty ; - 2. e; whether 
thoſe: who embrace the Arzicles of Faith 
in the Way of Ideas, can retain- their Cer- 
tainty-ot thoſe Articles when thele-/deas 
ae-quitted. And. this alone will. be a 
plain Demonſtration. in the Caſe, that 
the Certainty of Faith cannot ſtand with 
ſuch. Men, if this way of Certainty by 
Ideas. be deſtroyed. And by this which 
I'am.now. to. make out, let any one 
judge: how true your Words are like to 
Preve, when you fay, Let the Grounds 
of, Knowledge or Certainty be reſolved into 
what they pleaſe, it tonches not_yaur Faith; 
the 


: 
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the Fouudatiqn 'of - thus bands at ſare\at 
before, "ap Meh weed fhaken- by is. 


Of this-we' ſhall - judge by (ome \iftnpore- 
tant Arciclesof Chri#taw- Faith according 
to your Meas. 10h 0N Vt. \ \ 
The firſt ſhall be that of tbe Refubret3- 
ou of the Dedd. The Reaſon of believing 
the ReſurreQion.- of: zhe: ſame Body upon 
your Grounds is from the. 1dea of {dens 
tity ; which I take to be this-from. your 


Eſky,B.2. own words. 2. 7hat the Identity" of li- 


ch. 27. N.3. wing. Creatures FA 


n. 6. 


n. 9. 


Sends. not on a Maſs: 

the ſame Particles," biit on ſomething Mw, 
for in them the variation'of great Parcels 
of . Matter” alters - wot the \ [domtity\; for 
which you inflance in the growth of an Oak 
and a Horſe. 2. That the Identity of a 
Mas toufiſts in nothing but a Participhti-' 
on of the ſame continued Life by conflant-' 
ly fleeting Particles of. Matter, in Sugceſ- 
fron vitally united to the' ſame Organized 
Body. ." 3. That Perſonal Identity, 'i. e. 
the ſameneſs of a - Rational Being lies in 
Self-conſciouſueſs, and inithat. alone; - whe- 
ther it be annexed only to one Individual 
Subſlance, or can be continued in a Sucteſ- 


. fron of ſeveral Subſtances. 4. That thoſewho' 


Fhought in a purely material, animal 
Conſtitution, void of Spirit, do place Per- 
ſonal Identity in ſomething elſe than [den- 

| tity 
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tity of Subſtance, as Animal 7dentity is 
preſerved in Identity of Life ind not of 
Subſtance. 5. That it matters not to this 
point of being the ſame ſelf, whether this 
preſent ſelf be made up of the ſame or other 
Subſtances. 6. That . in this Perſonal 1- 
dentity of Self-conſciouſneſs is founded 
all the Right and Juſtice of Reward and 
Puniſhment, Happineſs and Miſery , be- 
ing that for which every one is concerned 
for himſelf, not mattering what becomes of 
any Subſtante not joined to, or affefted 
with that«Conſciouſneſs. . 7. That the Sen- 
tence at the Day of Fudgment will be ju- 
flified by the Conſctouſneſs all Perſons ſhall 
have that they themſelves in what Bodies 
ſoever they appear, or what Subſtantes ſ0- 
ever that Conſciouſneſs adheres to, are the 
Jame that committed thoſe Ations and de- 
ſerve that Puniſhment for them. This [ 
ſuppoſe tobe a true and juſt Account of 
your Senſe of this Matter; and ſo the 
Article of the Reſarrefion is Reſolved 
into yaur /deaof Perſonal Identity. And 
the Queſtion between us now is, Whe- 
ther your Certainty of this Matter from 
= 1dea have no influence on the Be- 
ief of this Article of Faith? For the 
main of yonr Defence lies upon this 
Point; Whether your _ of —_ 


n. 16. 


n. 18, 
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by Ideas, doth at all fhake, or in the leaſt 
concern the Aſſurance of Faith > which 
you abſolutely deny, and affirm, That 
Paith ſtands upon its own Baſis, and is not 
at all altered by your Method of Certain- 
ty; and every Article of that has juſt 
the ſame unmoved Foundation, and the 
very ſame Credibility that it had before. 
Now I take this Article of the Reſarrefti- 
on of the Dead to be an Article of Paith, 
and we are to conſider, whether if your 
Method of Certainty by Ideas do hold 
in this Matter, it continues as firm, aud 
in the ſame Credibility it had before? 1 
ſhall not urge you with the Senſe of 
our own or other Chriſtian Churches in 
this Point of- the Sameneſs of the Body 
in the Reſurrection of the Dead, But [ 
ſhall confine my ſelf to the Scripture as 
the Foundation and Rule of our Faith ; 
and the main Point is, Whether accor- 
ding to that, it be not neceilary for the | 
{ame Subſtance which was united to the | 
Body tobe raiſ{cd up at the laſt Day 2 I 
do not ſay the ſame individual Particles 
of Matter which were united at the 
Point of Death ; for there muſt be a 
great Altcration in them in a lingring 
Diſeaſe, as it a Fat Man falls into a Con- 
{umption : I do not ſay, the fame Par- 
ticles 
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ticles which the Sinner had at the very 
time of commiſſion of his Sins; for 
then a long Sinner muſt have a vaſt Bo- 
dy, conſidering the continual ſpending 
of Particles by Perſpiration ; but thar 
which I ſuppoſe is implyed in it is, 
| that it muſt be the ſame Material Sub- 
ſtance which was vitally unired to the 
Soul here. You mention the Zypothe- 
fis of thoſe, who place Thought in a purely 
Material Animal Conſtitution void of Spi- 
rit : but you agree, that the more probable *** 
Opinion is, that this Conſciouſneſs is an- 
nexed to the Afﬀettion of one Indivi- 
dual Immaterial Subſtance, It is very 
well that it is allowed to be the more 
probable Opinion ; but it ſeems without 
any Certainty as to the Truth of it. 
For you have told us, what the Effet of 
Probability is, wiz. That it is enough to _y » Buds 
induce the Mind to judge the Propoſition 5:8. \ 
* true or falſe rather than the contrary ; 
© and that it i converſant about things 
whereof we have no Certainty, but only Se. 4. 
ſome Inducements to receive it for true. 
Thence I cannot but obſerve, that we 
have no Certainty upon your Grounds, 
that Self-conſciouſneſs depends upon an 
individual immaterial Subitance , and 
conſequently that a Material Subſtance 
C2 may, 
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(36) 
may, according to your Principles, have 
Selt-conſciouſneſs in it; at leaſt, that you 
are not certain of the contrary. Now 
I pray conſider, whether this doth not a 
little affet the whole Article of the Re- 
ſurreftion? For, if it may be only a Ms- 


terial Subſtance in us that thinks, then | 


this Subſtance , which conſiſts in the | 


Life of an Organizd Body, muſt ceaſe | 
by Death; for how can that, which con- | 


ſiſted in Life, be preſerved afterwards? | 


And if the -Perſonal Identity conſiſts in a 
Self-conſciouſneſs depending on ſuch a 
Subſtance as cannot be preſerved with- 
out an Organiz'd Body, then there is no 
Subſiſtence of it ſeparate from the Bo- 


dy, and the ReſurreQion muſt be giving 
a new Life. To whom 2 To a Mater | 


f 


1 


' 


al Subſtance which wholly loſt its Per- | 


fonal Identity by Death. So that here 
can be no Perſonal Identity at all ; un- 


leſs you ſay the very ſame Life which | 


was long ſince at an end can be Repro- 


m_— 
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duced. Which I ſuppoſe you will not ' 


aſſert. 

But let us take the more probable Opi- 
niou ; Which I think certain, viz. That 
Selt-conſciouſneſs depends upon an Im- 
material Principle in us; and- then the 
Queſtion is, How far the Scripture de- 


termines | 
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termines the ſameneſs of the Body at 
the ReſurreRion, 7. e. of that Material 
Subſtance , which was vitally united 
with that Immaterial Subſtance in this 
Life. The Dodtrine delivered by our 
Saviour is, that Al that are in the Graves J 


| ſhall hear his woice ; and ſhall come forth; 


they that have done good unto the Reſur- 
reftion of Life, and they that have done 
evil to the Reſurreftion of Damnation. 
What is the meaning of af that are in 


* their Graves 2 Doth this relate to any 0- 


ther Subſtance than that which was unj- 
ted to the Soul in Life 2 'Can a different 


* Subſtance be ſaid to be 7 the Graves 


and to come out of them ? Is it not mate- 


{ rial, as you lay, whether the preſent Self 


be made up of the ſame or other Subſtan- 
ces 2 If it be not ſo to your [dea of FL 
dentity, it is as to the Senſe of our Sa- 
viour's Words : unleſs you can make it 
out, that a Subſtance which never was 
in the Grave may come 0:t of it. But it 
may be ſaid, That if theſe Words be ta- 
ken triftly they pu 4 the Reſurrettion to 
thoſe Particles of Matter only which were 
in the Grave ; if not, then they may extend 
to another Subſtance. | anſwer, that by 
comparing this with other places we find 


| that the Words are to be underſtood of 
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the Subſtance of that Body to which 
the Soul was united ; and not to thoſe 
Individual Particles. So St. Paul, For we 
anuſt all appear before the Tudgment Seat 
of Chriſt, that every one may receive the 
things done in his body, according to that 
he bath doxe, whether it be good or bad. 
Can theſe words be underſtood of any | 
other Material Subſtance, but that Body | 
in which theſe things were done 2 How | 
could it be ſaid, if any other Subſtance |# 
be joyned to the Soul at the Reſurrefti- 
on, as its Bedy, that they were the things | 
done in or by the Body? Curcellzus his| 
Copy reads it, 4 9iz 7% ow ual. fnex-| 
Zev ; he Complutenſtan Te 131% Ts mwua | 
7&»., and ſeveral of the Fathers ſo took 
it; cither way, it muſt relate to that 

which was the real Body in which the! 
Perſon lived and acted, whether Good or 
Evil. And St. Paul's Diſpute about the Þ 
manner of raiſing the Body might ſoon}! 
have bcen endcd, it there were no ne | 
ceſlity of the ſame Body. 7f there beÞ 
a0 Reſurreftion of the Dead, then is nt} 
Chriſt raiſed. It ſ{cems: then, other Bo- 

dies are to. be raiſed as his was; and can 
there be any doubt . whether his Body 
were the ſame material Subſtance which 
was united to his Soul before? And the 
ApoſtleÞ 


(39) 
Apoſtle lays ſo much weight upon it, 
that he ſaith, if Chriſt be not raiſed your 
Faith is vain ; doth he mean, if there 
were not the ſame perſonal Identity, as 
to the Soul of Chriſt and the Matter 
united to it after the ReſurreRion ? 
That cannot be his meaning, for then 
there would have been no neceſſity of 
Chriſts own Body being raiſed ; which 
he aſſerts and proves by undoubted Wir- 
neſſes. Were they Witneſſes only of 
ſome material Subſtance then united to his 
Soul 2? He faith, Ze was ſeen of five hun- 
dred Brethren at once. What Fe was 
this? It was Chriſt that died. Tes, the 
Perſon of Chriſt ; but perſonal Identity 
doth not require the ſame Subſtance, but the 
fame Conſciouſneſs ; and ſo if Chrilt were 
conſcious to himſelf in another Subſtance, 
there was no neceſſity of the ſame Body. 
And ſo truly from the ſeeing the Perſon 
of Chriſt they could not prove it was 


the ſame Individual Body. But Zhomas John :0. 


17. 


ſaid, Except 1 ſhall ſee in his hands the *5: 


print of the Nails, and put my Finger in- 
to the print of the Nails, and thruſt my 
Hand into his fide, I will not believe. The 
doing whereof convinced him it was the 
ſame Individual Body ; but there will be 
no ſuch proof at the great Day. And there 
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15 no Reaſon there ſhould, ſince the Reſur- 
reQion of Chriſt was a ſufficient proof of 
God's Power to raiſe the Dead, and the 
Diſlimilityde of Circumſtances can be no 
Argument againſt it, ſince the Power 
and Wiſdom of God are concerned in it. 
' But the Apoſtle inſiſts upon the Re- 
ſarrefion of Chriſt, not meerly as an Ar- 
1/6 gument of the Poſſibility of ours, but of 
} | the Certainty of it ; becauſe he roſe as the 
Ji: z Cor. 15. firſt Fruits ; Chriſt the firſt Fruits, after- 


St. Paul was aware of the ObjeCtions in 
Mens Minds about the ReſurreQtion of 

the ſame Body ; and it is of great Conſe» 
' quence 8s to this Article, to ſhew upon 
what Grounds he proceeds. But ſome 
[f Man will ſay, How are the Dead raiſed 
| | up, and with what Body do they come 2 


wSI 
a 
® 


Firſt he ſhews, that the ſeminal Parts of 

Plants are wonderfully improved by the 

ordinary Providence of God in the man- 
36,37, 38.ner of their Vegetation. They ſow bare 
"Grain of Wheat, or of ſome other Grain, 
[i But God giveth it a Body, as it hath pleas 
[k ſed him, and to every Seed his own Body. 
I Here is an [dentity of the Material 'Sub- 
| ſtance ſuppoſed ; 7» iNov ajuce, that pro- 
fer Body which belongs to it ; ever) 
Seed having that Body in little, whic 
| Dee or Me OO en OY ag 
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30, 23 wards they that are Chriſts at his coming. 
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js afterwards ſo much inlarged; and in 
Grain the Seed is corrupted before its 
Germination; but it hath its proper Or- 
anical Parts , which make it the ſame 
y with that which it grows up to. 
For although Grain be not divided into 
Lobes as other Seeds are, yet it hath 
been found, by the moſt Accurate Ob- 
ſervations, thar upon ſeparating the 
Membranes theſe Seminal Parts are di- 
ſcerned in them; which afterwards 
ow up to that Body which we call 
_ St. Paul indeed ſaith, that we ſow 
not that Body that ſhall be; but he ſpeaks 
not of the /dentity but the Perfeion of 
it. And although there be ſuch a diffe- 
rence from the Grain it ſelf, when it 
comes up to be perfet Corn with 
Root, Stalk, Blade and Ear, that it may 
be ſaid to outward Appearance not to 
be the ſame Body, yet with regard to 
the Seminal and Organical Parts, it is as 
much the ſame as a Man grown up is 
the ſame with the Embryo in the Womb. 
And although many Arguments may be 
uſed to prove, that a Man is not the 
ſame, becauſe Life which depends upon 
the courſe of the Blood and the manner 
of Reſpiration and Nutrition is ſo diffe- 
rent in both ſtates, yet that Man would 
= . be 
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be thought Ridiculous that ſhould ſeri. Þ 


ouſly affirm, 'that it was not the ſame 
Man. And you grant, that the wariati- 
on of great parcels of Matter in Plants, 
alters not the Identity : and that the Orga- 


ization of the Parts in one coherent Boe | 
dy partaking of one common Life makes the | 
1dentity of a Plant ; ſo that in things ca- | 


pable of any ſort of Life, the /dentzty is 


conſiſtent with a continued ſucceſlion | 


of Parts; and ſo the Wheat grown up is 
the ſame Body with the Grain that was 


ſown. And thus the Alteration of the | 


ne Fe 


Parts of the Body at the Reſarrefion is | 


conſiſtent with its /dentity, if its Orga- 


nization and Life be the ſame; and this | 


is a Real 1dentity of the Body which de- 
pends not upon Conſciouſneſs. From 
whence it follows, that to make the ſame 


© - x ape e—— 


Body, no more is required but reſtoring | 


Life to the Organized Parts of it. And 


you grant likewiſe, That the Identity of | 


the ſame Man conſiſts in a Participation | 


of the. ſame continued Life by conſtantly 
fleeting Particles of Matter in Succeſſion 


vitally united to the ſame Organized Body. 


So that there is no difficulty as to the | 


ſameneſs of the Body, if Life were con- | 
tinued; and if by Divine Power Liſe be F 
reſtored to that Material Subſtance þ 


which 


& 
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( 43) 
which was before united, by a Re-uni- 
on of the Soul to it, there is no Reaſon 
to deny the Identity of the Body. Not 
from the Conſciouſneſs of the Soul, but 
from that Life which is the Reſult bf the 
Union of Soul and Body. But St. Paul 
ſill ſuppoſes that it muſt be that Ma- 
terial Subſtance tro which the Soul was 
before united. For ſaith he, 1: is ſown 
in Corruption, it 1s raiſed in Incorruption: 
It is ſown in Diſhonour, it is raiſed in Glory ; 


It is ſown in Weakneſs, it 1s raiſed in Pow- 


er; It is ſown a Natural Body, it s raiſed 
a Spiritual Body. Can ſuch a Material 
Subſtance which was never united tothe 
Body be ſaid to be ſown in Corruption, 
and Weakneſs, and Diſhonour 2 Either 
therefore he muſt ſpeak of the ſame Bo- 
dy, or his meaning cannot be compre- 
hended. For what doth all this relate 
to a Conſcious Principle > The Apoſtle 
ſpeaks plainly of that Body which was 
once quickened .and afterwards falls to 
Corruption ; and is to be reſtored with 
more noble Qualities. For this Corrup- 
tible muſt put on Incorruption, aud this 
Mortal muſt pat on Immortality. 1 donot 
ice how he could more expreſsly affirm 
the Identity of this Corruptible, Bod», 
with that after the Relurrection , and 
that 
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that without any Reſpe& to the Princi- 
ple of Self-conſciouſneſs ; and ſo if the 
Scripture be the ſole Foundation of our 
Faith,, this is an Article of it, and fo it 
hath been always underſtood by the 
Chriſtian Church. And your Idea of 
Perſonal Identity is inconſiſtent with it ; 
for it makes the ſame Body which was 
here united to the Soul not to be neceſ(- 
ſary to the Dodrine of the Reſurreti- 
on, but any Material Subſtance being 
united to the ſame Principle of Conſci- 
ouſneſs makes the fame Body. The Diſ- 
pute is not, how far Perſonal Identity 
in it ſelf may conſiſt in the very ſame 
Material Subſtance ; for we allow the 
Notion of Perſonal Identity to belong to 
the fame Man under ſeveral changes of 
Matter ; but whether it doth not depend 
upon a Yital Union between the Soul 
and Body and the Life which is conſe- 
quent upon it; and therefore in the Re- 
ſurrefion the ſame Material Subſtance 
muſt be reunited ; or elſe it cannot be 
called a Reſarreton, but a Renovation ; 
1. E. it may be a New Life, but not a 
raiſing the Body from the Dead. 
2: The next Articles of Faith which 
your Notion of Hdeas is inconſiſtent with, 
are no leſs than thoſe of the 7rinity, and 
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of the Incarnation of our Saviour. The 
former by the firſt Article of our Church 
is expreſſed by three Perſons in the Uni- 
ty of the Divine Nature : the latter is ſaid 
Art. 2. to be by the Union of the Divine 
and Humane Nature in one Perſon. Let 
us now ſee whether your 1deas of Na- 
ture and Perſon can conſiſt with theſe. 
But before I come to that I muſt endea- 
vour to ſet this Matter right, as to the 
Diſpute about the Notion of Nature and 
Perſon, which you have endeavour'd with 
all your Art, to perplex and confound, 
and have brought in ſeveral 7xterlocutors 
to make it look more like an Entertain» 
ment. Of which afterwards : The Oris 
ginal Queſtion was, whether we could 
come to any Certainty about the Diſtin- 
ion of Nature and Perſon in the Way of 
Ideas ; and my buſineſs was to prove 
that we could not, becauſe we had no 


fimple Ideas by _ or Reflefion, Efay B. 2. 


rm that our Under. ©'*% 


without which you 
Standing ſeems to you not to have the leaſt 
Glimmering of Ideas : and that we have 
nothing in our Minds which did not come 
in one of theſe two Ways. 


Theſe are your own Words. And then #indicari- 


I undertook to ſhew, that it was not 


poſlible for us to have any ſimple Ideas ? 252.&e 


of 


P. 260, 
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of Nature and: Perſon by Senſation or Re- 
fleion : and that whether we conſider'd 
Nature as taken for Eſſential Properties, 
or for that Subſtance wherein that Pro- 
perty lies : whether we conſider it in di- 
ſtin& Individuals or abſtraftly ; ſtill my 
Deſign was to ſhew that in your Way of 
Hdeas, you could come to no Certainty 
about them. And as to Fer/on I ſhew'd; 
that the DiſtinRion of Individuals is not 
founded meerly on what occurs to our 
Senſes, but upon a different manner of 
Subſiſterice, which is in one Individual, 
and is not communicable to another ; 
And as to this I ſaid, that we may find 
within our ſelves an intelligent Subſtance 
by inward Perception ; but whether that 
make a Perſon or not, muſt be under- 
ſtood ſome other way ; for if the meer 
intelligent Subſtance make a Perſon, then 
there cannot be the Union of two ſuch 
Natures, but there muſt be two Perſons. 
Which is repugnant to the Article of the 
Incarnation of our Saviour. 

That this was the true State of the 
Queſtion will appear to any one that 
will vouchſate to look into it. But what 
ſaid you in your firſt Letter in Anlwer 
to it ? 


As | 
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As to Nature you ſay, That it is alter 1, 


Colletion of ſeveral Ideas combined” into? '** 


one complex, abſtrat Idea, which when 
they are found united in any Individual 
exiſting, though joyned in that Exiſtence 
with ſeveral other Ideas, that individual 
or particular Being is truly ſaid to have 
the Nature of a Man, or the Nature of a 
Man to be in him; foraſmuch as theſe fim- 
ple Ideas are found united iu him, which 
anſwer the »mplex, - abſtrat Idea, to which 
the ſpecifick Name is given by any one : 
which abſtra# ſpecifick Idea, he keeps the 
ſame when he applies the ſpecifick Name 
ſtanding for it to diſtint Individuals. 
And as to Perſon, in the way of Tdeas, 
you ſay, that the Word Perſon in it ſelf 


 fignifies nothing, and ſo no Idea belonging 


to it, nothing can be ſaid to be the true 
Idea of it. But as ſoon as the common Vſe 
of any Language has appropriated it to 
any Idea, then that is the true Idea of a 
Perſon, and ſo of Nature. 


Againſt this I objeted in my Anſwer Anſwer tc 
to that Letter, that if theſe Terms really © 


Ggnifie nothing in themſelves, but are 
only abſtra&t and complex Ideas, which 
the common Uſe of Language hath ap- 
propriated to be the ſigns of two Ideas; 
then it is plain that they are only Norions 
of 


Z 
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of the Mind, as all abſtracted and com: 
plex Ideas are; and ſo one Nature and 
three Perſons can be no more. 

To this you ariſwer in your ſecond 
Letter, That your Notion of the Terms Na- 
ture and Perlin is, that they are two ſound; 
that naturally fignifie not one thing more 
than another, . nor in themſelves fignifie am 
thing at all, but have thefignification which 
they have barely by Impofition. Who- 
ever imagined that Words ſignific any 
otherwiſe than by Impoſition ? = 

But the Queſtion is, whether theſe be 
meer Words and Names, or not 2 Ot 
whether there be not a .real Foundation|F * 
in things for ſuch a DiſtinRion betweenj# * 
Nature and Perſon > Of which I gave thu © 
evident Proof, that if it were not the © 
ſame Nature in different Individuals, eve 
ry Individual muſt make a different Kind F * 

And what Anſwer do you give to thi 
plain Reaſon? Nothing particulat that 
I can find. But in the general you ſay, 
that all that you can find that I except « n 
gainſt in your Notion of Nature and Ferſul I 
zs nothing but this, viz. that theſe are tw A 
ſounds which in themſelves ſignifie nothing © to 
And is this all indeed > Did not Itell you tic 
in theſe Words, ( which I am forced to lir 
repeat on this occaſion, although I an * | 
very 


— Cc . 


| (49) 
very unwilling to fill Pages with Repe- 

1k titions. ) © The Queſtion now between a fo 
* us comes to this, whether the common ,"751. 
df © Nature or Eſſence of things lies only 

+» © in anabſtract Idea, or a general Name, 
i: Þ © and the real Eſſence conſiſts only in 
re © particular Beings from which that Na- 
" 

< 


— 


© ture is abſtracted > The Queſtion is 
© not whether in forming the Notion of 

o& ® © common Nature,. the Mind doth not 
y | © abſtraQt from the Circumſtances of par- 

© © ticular Beings; but it is whether there 
bel® © benot an Antecedent Foundation in the 

Orff © Nature of things, upon which we form 
on © this abſtrat Idea? For if there be 
nj * then it cannot be called an Univerſal 
hi © Name only ; or a meer ſign of an I- 
theſs © dea, which we have formed from put- 
vel © ting many ſimple Ideas together, 
nd © which Name belongs to all of ſuch a 
thus © ſort, as have thoſe ſimple Ideas united 
has * together. 

. Intheſe Words, which you cannot de- 
ny to be in the place mention'd, I thoughr 
I had ſtated the Cale fairly between us. 
And why do you not return an Anſwer 
tothem?But inſtead of that you only men- 
tion another Paſſ3ge more liable to cavil- 
ling; where | ſay, * That upon your No- 
* tions of Nature and Perſon, 1 do not ſee 

D * how 
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* how it is poſlible to defend the Do- 
* Arine of the Trinity. For if theſe 
* Terms really ſignifie nothing in them- 
* ſelves, but are only abſtrat and com- 
* plex Ideas, which the common Ule of 
* Language hath appropriated to be the 
* ſign of two Ideas ; then it is plain that 
©* they are only Notions of the Mind, as 
* all abſtract and complex Ideas are ; and 


* {o one Nature and three Perſons can be 


© No more. 


Upon this you charge me with affir- | 
ming that of you which you never ſaid, | 
Viz. that theſe Terms are only abſtraft or | 


complex Ideas : but your Words are, 7a- 


king therefore Nature and Perſon for the | 


ſign of two Tdeas they are put to ſtand for: 
and Ly enumerating all the ſumple Ideas, 
that are contained in the complex Idea, 
that each of them is made to ſtand for, we 
ſhall immediately ſee the whole difference 
that is between them. 

Theſe are your own Words, Now from 
thence it appears, that Nature and Per- 
ſon are Terms which are the ſigns of two 
Ideas by your own Conteſlion: but yos 
never made theſe, or any other Terms to be 


Ideas: and you ſhould be aſhamed of ſuch 
Jargon, 


But 


(51) | 

But have not you ſaid in your Eſfay, 
that it is a wery common Prattice for 
Names to be made uſe of inſtead of the 
Ideas themſelves, eſpecially if the Ideas 
be very complex. Nature and Perſon you 

ant to be complex Ideas ; and theſe 
| ns you confeſs are appropriated to be 
the figns of two Ideas : Therefore here is 
att Ambiguity in the Uſe of theſe Words, 
for they are complex Ideas themſelves, 


# and they are made the frgns of them ; and 


ſo the Words of the Sentence are capa- 


© ble of both thoſe Senſes. 


For it is true, according to you, that 
theſe Terms, Nature and Perſon, real- 


s ly fignifie nothing in themſelves, but are 


only complex and abſtrat Ideas ; and thoſe 
Terms are appropriated to be the ſigns of 
two Ideas. So that Nature and Perſon 
are both Ideas themſelves, and thoſe 
Terms are the Signs of two Tdeas : and the 
Senſe had not been liable to Exception, 
if Aud had been inſerted; ** For if theſe 
©® Terms really ſignifie nothing in them- 
*ſ{elves,but are only abſtrat and complex 
© Ideas ; 4rd which the common Uſe had 
* appropriated to be the Signs of two Ide- 
*as,&c. But whether this be properly ex- 
preſſed or nor, according to your Senſe 
of Ideas, the Weight of the Controver- 
D 2 fie 
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fie depends not at all vpon it ; but whe- 
ther Nature and Perſon can be any other 
but abſtratt 7deas, according to your own 
plain Expreſſions ; and it they are fo, 
they are no more than Notions of the 
Mind, and then the Conſequence muſt 
hold, that Ove Nature and three Perſons 
can be no more. Upon which I ſaid, I 
did not ſce how it was poſlible ro defend þ 
the Doctrine of the Trinity, ( and Inow| 
add of the Incarnation ) which was the 
thing I undertook to make our. | 
But you very freely ſay, whether || 
rightly deduce from it this Conſequence,vitÞ 
And ſo one Nature and three Perſons cal 
be no more ; is what you neither know nu 
are concerned to examin., Which [I think 
is an Expreſſion could hardly drop from 
a Perſon, who did know how to declar 
his Belief of 7hree Perſons in the Unity 
the Divine Nature. But you pretend the 
are none of your Notions of Nature and Per 
ſon, nor indeed any thing you can under 
fland. Bur it is plain, that this Cor 
ſequence follows from your own Nots 
ons of Nature and Perſon ; as they att 
ſet down expreſly by your ſelf in the! 
former Letter. | 
You tell me, 7 made this Inference « 
little in haſte ! Whether a Man —_ ht 
aft 
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hafte or not, the World will judge by 
what appears, and not by what he or any 
other ſaith. And I think it will appear, 


0 

ne that I did not make this Inference is 
ft & haſte, but from a deliberate Conſiderati- 
ns © on of your Notion of the Ideas of Nature 
'1Þ and Perſon. But by thoſe Terms figniſying 
nd | nothing in themſelves, you lay, that you 
my 1 meant, that they are two ſounds that na- 
he more than an- 


* turally fignifie not one thi 
= other, nor in themſelves fexite any thing 
at a'l, but have the ſignification which they 


i218 have barely by Impoſition. And was this 
«8 truly all that you meant by it 2 Anddo 
a4 you think that Peter, and James, and 
ink John ſignific any thing by Nature 2 Are 
.onffd not all Words made ſignificative by /m- 
larlf poſition 2 But is there no difference in the 
tye ſignification of Words as they ſtand for 
hel: ſigns of Things ? If they be Words for 


particular Subſtances, then you grant, that 
there is ſomething really exiſting which 
is meant by thole Words; but if they 
relate only to the Conceptions of the 
Mind, then they ſignifie them and no 
more. And the Queſtion is, which of 
7 theſe two you meant by thoſe Words 
8 Nature and Perſon > And you plainly af- 
a firm both of them to be complex Ideas, 
which are made only by an Act of the 

D 3 Mind, 


P, 109. 
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Mind, and therefore your meaning can 
be no otherwiſe underſtood. 

Tou preſume, that upon more teiſurely 
thoughts, both my ſelf and the reſt of Max- 
kind will concur with you. TI never afte. 
Red Singularity, and am ready to com- 
ply with the reſt of Mankind in any rea 
ionable thing. But you ſay, that thi 
Notion of Nature and Perſon, That they ar: 
two Words that fignifie only by Impoſati | 

7 in the common Sen | 
of Mankind. No doubt of it : But I muſ}} 
again and again tell you, that is not the 
Point in Queſtion, but whether they ar 
only abſtraft and complex Ideas, which 
have no other Being but in the Mind 
And to this you anſwer not a Word. IF 
do not in the leaſt think as you ſuggeſt, 
that it is neceſſary to the Defenſe 
Trinity, that theſe two Articulate 
ſhould have Natural fignifications, and thi 
unleſs they are uſed in thoſe fignification, 
it were impoſſible to defend the Doftrine « 
the Trinity. But I do affirm, that thok 
who make Nature and Perſon to be on) 
abſtrat and complex Ideas ; can neithe 
defend nor reaſonably believe it. And} 
this is making »o extraordinary Suppoſri 
tion neceſſary to the Belief or Defence 0 
zt 3 but only that which in the co 
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Senſe of Mankind is neceſlary to it. For, 
if you have expreſſed your own Mind 
in your former Letter ; that muſt guide 
us in your Notion of Nature and Perſon, 
where you undertook to explain them. 
For if Nature and Perſon be abſtraft, 
and complex [deas, as you ſay, and ſuch 
are only Acts of the Mind, I do not ſee 
how it is poſſible for you to reconcile 
theſe Notions with the Articles of the 
Trinity and Incarnation. 

I do not go about to accuſe you of de- 
nying theſe Doftrines ; 1 hope you do not. 
But 1 impure all this Heſitancy,ind doubs 
ting only to your Notions of [deas; 
which you had been (ſo long forming in 
your Mind, that as it often happens in 
ſuch Caſes, one darling favourite Notion 
proves too hard for ſome Points of far 
greater Conſequence, when they are 
found inconſiſtent with it. And becauſe 
you had firſt fixed y our Notion of 7deas, 
and taken much Pains about them, you 
thought all other things were to be en- 
tertained as they appear'd conſiſtent with 
them. But you could not but find, that 
the Articles of three Perſons, and one Na- 
ture; and two Natures, and one Perſon, 
were not reconcileable with your /deas 
of Nature and Perſon ; which is that they 
D 4 are 
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are complex Ideas, which depend upon 
the At of the Mind ; for this were to 
make the two Natures in Chriſt to be on- 
ly two complex Ideas. For if Nature, as 
you ſay, be a ColleAion of ſeveral Ideas 
combined into' one complex, abſtraft Idea ; 
then two Natures can be nothing elſe 
but two ſuch Colle4ions, or two ab/trat- 
ed and complex Ideas. It may be ſaid, 


that when you make Nature an abſtraited | 


and complex Idea, you ſpeak of a ſpecifick 
1dea, but the Humane Nature in Chriſt 
was a particular Subſtance, and this you 
aſſert to be a real thing, and not to depend 
on the Af of the Mind. 


But this doth not clear the Matter. | 


For-4n your former Letter you ſaid, that 


all the Ideas we have of particular diſtintt | 


Subſtances, are nothing but ſeveral Combina- 
tions of imple Ideas : which in Corporeal 


Subſtances are ſen/ible Qualities, in In- 


corporeal are Operations of the Mind. The 


utmoft then which the Idea of Humane | 
Nature in Chriſt comes to is, that there } 


were in him the ſenfible Qualities and In 
telletual Operations of a Man, with an 
unknown | Subſtance to ſupport them: 
which belongs not to the ſimple Ideas, 
but is ſuppoſed by them. This is all 1 


can make of your way of [deas: and ſo } 
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the Incarnation of Chriſt is the aſſuming 
the ſenſible Qualities, and intelleQual 
Operations of a Man, to which a Sub- 
ſtratum doth belong : but is no Part of 
the ſimple Ideas. 'So that we can have 
no /dea at all of the Flumane Nature of 
Chriſt ; but only an Inference, that ſince 
thoſe are but Accid-nts, there muſt be a 
Subſtratum to ſupport them ; and con- 
ſequently there was a particular Subſtance 
in him made up of Mind and Body. Bur 
if this had come in the Way of Ideas, yet 
it cannot make out the Zumane Nature 
of Chriſt, For if it were in him no o- 
therwiſe than in other Men, then the 
Myſtery of the Incarnation is quite 
gone, and Chriſt is to be conſider'd but 
like other Men; which doth not anſwer 
to what the Scripture faith of the Word"s 
being made Fleſh, and that God was mani- 
feſt in the Fleſh. There muſt be there- 
fore ſomething beyond the meer Hu- 
mane Nature in him; and either it muſt 
be only ſome Divine Operation upon, 
and with it, and that is no Sub/tance ; or 
if it be a Subſtance, it muſt either co- 
habit with it, or elſe be united to it. 1f 
it only co-babits, then there are two 
Perſons dwelling together in one Body, 
and the Actions of one cannot be attri- 
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buted to the other ; If there be a real 
Union between them, ſo as the Acts be- 
long to one Perſon ; then there muſt be 
ſuch a Manner of Exiſtence in the Hu- 
mane Nature of Chriſt, which is diffe- 
rent from it in other Perſons. For in all 
others, the Ads belong to the Humane 
Perſon ; but if it were 1o in Chriſt, then 
the Divine Acts of Chriſt muſt flow 
from the Humane Nature as the Princi- 
ple of them; which is to confound the 
Divine and Humane Nature, and Opera- | 
tions together ; If they come from the | 


' Divine Perſon, then the Humane Nature | 


muſt have another kind of Subſiſtence, 
thaws.it hath in others, or elſe there muſt 
be two Perſons; and Perſox being as you 
ſay, a Forenfick Term, there muſt be 
two different Capacities of Rewards and 
Puniſhments; which is ſo abſurd an O- 
pinion as I think no one will aſſert. 

If there be thea but one Perſon and | 
two Natures, how can you poſlibly - re- | 
concile this to your Way of Ideas 2 Per- | 
ſon, ſay you, in it ſelf ſignifies nothing ; 
but as ſoon as the common uſe of any Lan- 
guage bas appropriated it to any Idea, | 
then that us the true Idea of a Perſon, i.e. | 
Men may call a Perſon what they pleale, | 
far there is nothing but common uſe re- * 

| quired | 
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quired to it: They may call a Zorſe, 
or a Tree, or a Stone a Perſon if they 
think fit ; but ſince the common uſe of 
Language hath appropriated it to an /«- 
telligent Being, that is, a Perſon. 


And ſo you tell us, That Perſon ftands Eſky, 1.2. 
for a Thinking Intelligent Being that hath __ - 


Reaſon and Refletion, and can conſider it 
ſelf as it ſelf, the ſame thinking Being in 
different times and places. * How comes 
Perſon to ſtand for this and nothing elle? 
From whence comes Self conſciouſneſs in 
different times and plices to make up 
this /dea of a Perſon? Whether it be 
true or falſe, I am not now to enquire, 
but how it comes into. this ea of 
a Perſon 2 Hath the common uſe of our 
Language appropriated it to this Senſe? 
If not, this ſeems to be a meer Arbi- 
trary Idea ; and may as well be deni- 
ed as affirmed. And what a fine paſs 
are we come to in the Way of 1deas, if 
a meer Arbitrary Idea muſt be taken in- 
to the only true Method of Certainty ? 
But of that afterwards. We now pro- 
ceed in the Way of Ideas as you give it 
us. But if this be the true 7dea of a 
Perſon, then there can be no Union of 
two Natures in one Perſon : For if an 
Intelligent Conſcious Being be the Idea 

of 
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of a Perſon; and the Divine and Human 
Nature be Intelligent Conſcious Beings, 
then the DofQtrine of the Union of two 
Natures and one Perſon is quite ſunk, for 
here muſt be two Perſons in this Way of 
Ideas. Again, if this be the Idea of a 
Perſon, then where there are three Per- 
ſons, there muſt be three diſtin Intelli- 
gent Beings; and ſo there cannot be 
three Perſons in the ſame individual E(- 
ſence. And thus both theſe Doftrines 
of the Trinity and Incarnation are paſt re- 
covery gone, if this Way of 7deas hold. 
So great a difference there is, between 
forming Ideas firſt, and then judging 
of Revelation by them ; and the belie- 
ving of Revelation on its proper Grounds, 
and interpreting the Senſe of it by the 
due Meaſures of Reaſon. You may pre- 
tend what you pleaſe, that you hold the 
Aſſurance of Faith, and the Certainty by 
1deas to go upon very difterent Grounds ; 
but when a Propoſition is offered you 
out of Scripture to be believed, and 
you doubt about the Senſe of it, Is not 
Recourſe to be made to your /deas? As, 
in the preſent Caſe, whether there can 
be three Perſons in one Nature, or two 
Natures and oxe Perſon; what Reſolu- 
tion can you come to upon your Prin- 
| | ciples, 
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ciples, but in the Way of /deas? You 
may poſlibly ſay, That where Ideas are 
clear and diftintt, there you are to judge 
of Revelation by them ; and this is what 


you aſſert in your Eſſay, That in Propo- Eſfiy, B.4. 


fſitions whoſe Certainty is built on clear 
and & g Ideas and evident Deduftions 
of Reaſon, there no Propoſition can be re- 
ceived for Divine Revelation which con- 
tradifts them ; from hence you conclude it 
impoſſible for the ſame Body to be in two 
Places at once. And yet there is a Per- 
ſon who hath lately told the World, that 


there is one certain ſecret Way how by Di- 


wine Power, the ſame Body, But not the 
ſame Perſon, may be in very diſtant Places 
at once ; but he is adviſed to keep it u 

as a Secret ; which was good friendly 
Advice: But till it be diſcovered there is 
no judging of it. Here I obſerve, that 
you require clear and diſtin Ideas; and 
yet we find, if a Man's Word may be 
taken, theſe clear and diſtin Ideas do 
not prove the thing impoſſible. But 
what is to be ſaid when the /deas are not 
clear and diſtint > You ſay, Tour Mes» 
thod of Certainty is by the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas, where they are not 
in all their Parts perfettly clear and di- 
ſtint, And this is your Secret about 
Certainty 
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Certainty ; which I think had been bet- 
ter kept up too: For I pray, in the Caſe 
now before us, Are your 1deas of Na- 
ture and Perſon clear and diſtin or not ? 
if they are, then it is plain from your 
own Dodrine, that if Revelation be pre» 
tended, you are to reject it. How then 
comes the Certainty of Faith to be pre- 
ſerved firm and immoveable, although the 
Grounds of Certainty be diſputed 2 But 
ſuppoſe they are not clear and diſtin 2 
What is to be done in a Matter of Reve- 
lation contrary to your /deas 2 Are you 
to ſubmit to the Reve/ation or not 3 
Whatever God hath Revealed is moſt cer- 
tainly true, no doubt can be made of it. 
This is the proper Object of Faith ; but 
whether it be a Divine Revelation or no, 
you ſay, Reaſon muſt judge. Yes, Rea- 
ſon proceeding upon clear and diſtin I 
eas. But ſuppole you have Ideas ſuffi- 
cient for Certainty in your Way, but 
not clear and diſtin ; what is to be 
done then ? n things that are above Rea- 
ſon, you ſay , when they are Revealed, 
they are proper Matters of Faith. What 
1s here being above Reaſon ? Either a- 
bove the Diſcovery of Reaſon. as the 
Fall of Angels, the Reſurreftion of the Bo- 
dy, &c. and abeut theſe, you lay, Rea- 


ſor 
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ſon hath nothing to do. ( Whar not if 


there be an 7dea of Identity as to the Bo- 
dy 2) Or ſuch as are above the Compre- 
henſion of Reaſon when diſcovered. 
And they are either ſuch as we have no 
Natural Ideas of ; and then you grant, 
that they are pure Matters of Faith; or 
they are ſuch, as you have certain Ideas 
of, but not clear and diſtinit, Now here 
lies the pinching Difficulty, as to your 


Way of Ideas. You fay indeed, That Re- Se. 8. 


velation muſt carry it againſt meer Proba- 
bilities to the contrary ; becauſe the Mind 
not being certain of the Truth of that it 
doth not evidently know, but is only pro- 
bably convinced of, is bound to give up its 
Aſent to (uch a Teſtimony, which it us ſa- 
tisfied comes from one who cannot err and 
will not deceive, I pray obſerve your 
own Words, you here poſitively ſay, 
That the Mind not being certain of the 
Truth of that it doth not evidently know: 
So that 1t is plain here, that you place 
Certainty only in Evident Knowledge,or 
in clear and diſtinft Ideas; and yer your 
great Complaint of Me was, thar I 
charged this upon you, and now I find 
it in your own Words ( which I obſervcd 
before.) But let us allow you ali you 
delire, wiz, That there may be Certiinty 
by 


by Ideas, where they are not clear aud 
-diſtind : and let us now ſuppoſe that you 
are to judge of a Propoſition delivered as 
3. Matter of Faith, where you have a 
Certainty by Reaſon from your 7deas, 
ſuch as they are : Can vou aſſent tothis 
as a, Matter of Faith, when you are al- 
ready certain by your deas of the con- 
trary? How is this poſſible? Can you 
believe that to be true, which you are 
certain is not, true 2 Suppoſe it be that 
there are two Natures in one Perſon ; the 


Queſtion is, Whether you can Aſſent to | 


this as a Matter of Faith? If you had 
ſaid, there had been only Probabrlities 
on the other ſide, I grant that you then 
lay, Revelation is to prevail ; . but when 
you ſay you have Certainty by Ideas to 
the contrary, | do not ſee how it is 
poſſible for you to Aſlent to a Matter of 
Faith as true, when you are certain from 
your Ideas that it 1s not true : For how 


can you Believe againſt Certainty? The |} 


Evidence is not fo great as when the - 
deas are clear and diſtinit, but the Bar a- 
gainſt 4ſſent is as ſtrong; becauſe the 
Mind is actually determined by Certain 
ty. And ſo your Notion of Certainty by 
1deas muſt overthrow the Credibility of 


a Matter of Faith in all ſuch Propoſiti- | 
ons | 
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ons which are offered to be believed on 
the account of Divine Revelation. 

I ſhall now ſumm up the Force of 
what I have ſaid about this Matter. 
Your Anſwer is, That your Method of 

Certainty by Ideas, ſhakes not at all, nor 
in the leaſt concerns the Aſſurance of Faith, 
Againſt this I have pleaded. (1.) That 
your Method of Certainty ſhakes the Be- 
lief of Revelation in general. (2.) That 
it ſhakes the Belief of Particular Propo- 
ſitions or Articles of Faith , which de- 
pend upon the Senſe of Words con» 
tained in Scripture. Becauſe you do not 
ſay, that we are to believe all that we 
find there expreſſed ; but in caſe we have 
any clear and diſtin Ideas which limit 
the Senfe another way than the words 
ſeem to carry it, we are to judge that to 
be the true Senſe. But in cafe our Ideas 
are not clear and diſtin, yet you af- 
firm as your proper Dodtrine, That we 
may come to Certainty by Ideas, although 
wot in all Reſpets perfeflly clear and 7 '- 

flint. From whence I infer, That 
where you have attained to a Certainty 
by your imperfect [deas, you muſt judge 
of a Matter of Faith, by thoſe 7deas, 
and conſequently, if the Union of two 

Natures and one Perſon, or three Ferſons 
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in one Nature be repugnant to your 7 
deas (as I have ſhewed that they are) 
you muſt by virtue of your own Prince. 
ples rejet theſe from being Matters of 
Faith. And thusT hope I have proved 
what! undertook, viz. That your Notion 
of Certainty by Ideas is inconſiſtent with 
theſe Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
But you have this Comfort left, that 
you are not the firſt Perſon who hath 
run himſelf into inſuperable Difficulties 
2s to Matters of Faith, by this way of - 
deas, For Des Cartes himſelf did fo ina 
remarkable manner : He was a Perſon 
of a great Reach and Capacity , and 
ſpent many Thoughts in laying the Foun- 
dations of Certainty from 7deas, both 
as to Trcorporeal and Corporeal Subſtances ; 
and yer was miſerably foiled as to both 
of them. His Demonſtrations from his 
Ideas in his Metaphyfical Meditations, d:d 
not meet with the Entertainment he 
promiſed himſelf from the Inquifitive 
part of Mankind; for his Objeftive Rea» 
lity from his Idea gave no SatisfaQion; 
and his other Argument was thought to 


have no Force, unleſs it were taken off Þ 
trom the 7dea and placed upon the Ne- | 


ceſliry of Exiſtence in the Nature of the 
Thing. As to Corporeal Subſtances, his 
tundamen- 
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fundamental miſtake was in a wrong 7- 
aea of Matter, which he made to be the 
ſame with Exten/ron ; and upon this he 
built his Syteme of Nature. But againſt 
this firit falſe ſtep many things were 
objefted by his Adverſarics, as may be 
ſeen by the late Diſputes in France about 
his Principles; they objeted , that his 
Notion or /dea of Matter made it »&- 
ceſſary, and impoſlible for God to Amnihi- 
late it ; and his Defenders are driven to 
ſuch ſhifts as to God's Will and Power, 
that an indifferent Perſon might thereby 
ſee how dangerous it is to take up with 
Ideas as to the Ground of Certainty, 
although neither himſelf nor his Follow- 
ers pretend to place it in any thing but 
tlear and diſtintt Ideas. But when they 
came to reconcile their /deas with Mat- 
ters of Faith, they were fo plunged, that 


| they could {ce no way to get through 


their Difficulcies. For as Monſieur Hu- Cenſus. 


et obſerves, Although Des Cartes profeſ- 
ſes great ſubmiſſion to Divine Revelation, 
yet when it came to the Trial, he judged 


PhiloC. 


arteſ. c.8. 
Se. 3.n.4: 


hs Opinions could not be repugnant to it, + 


becauſe he was certain of the Truth of 
them ; which ſhews, that he judged of Rr- 
velation by his Rutes of Certainty, 'and 
whatever he pretended, he did not take 

K 2 hi 
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his Meaſures of Truth from Revelation 


A late Defender of Des Cartes in anſwer . 


to this, produces the Words uſed by 
him in his Principles, wherein he owns, 
That in caſe of Divine Revelation if God 
declares any thing concerning himſelf or 
others which exceed our Capacity, as the 
Myſteries of the Trinity and Incarnation, 
he would not refuſe to believe them, al- 
though he could not clearly underſtand 
them, 

This Monſieur Z7uet denies not, v7z. 
That he made ſuch a general Profeſſion of 
Submiſſion to Revelation and owning the 
Myſteries of Faith ; but, \aith he, when 
it comes to particular Points, then Ideas 
are to be the Standard by which we are to 
judge of Revelation. Monſieur Regss in 
his Reply faith, That Matters of Faith 
and Philoſophical Truths are of different 
kinds ; and that there can be no Contra- 
riety but between things of the ſame kind. 
Which makes him run into that great 
Abſurdity, that although in a Philoſophi- 
cal Senſe God cannot do things repug- 
nant toRealon, yet in the Way of Faith 
he may ; and all this to preſerve the 
Certainty by Ideas, when nothing can be 
more repugnant to all kinds of Certain- 
ty than ſuch a Suppoſition. But ano- 

| ther 
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ther great Admirer of Des Cartes, thinks Philoſo- 
this way unreaſonable; But Des Cartes, Pha Seto 
he ſaith, hath ſhewn the right Method of ferpees, c. 
Certainty by clear and diſtin Ideas, and 5: 56- 
therefore he calls it no leſs than a Di- 


vine Certainty; and he adds, that Truth <3. 
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cannot be contrary to it ſelf; and he 
laughs at the Diſtintion of Philoſophi» 
cal and Theological Truths; or the two 
ways of Certainty by Knowledge and 
Faith: For, Truth i always one and the 
ſame , and changes not its Countenance : 
and if Truth be an Agreement of Words 
with Things, how can the ſame Words as 
gree in one Book and differ in another 2 
for the ſame God us the Author of Truth 
where-ever it #: and therefore he calls 
it, 4 moſt abſurd Opinion of thoſe who ſay, 
that God who is immutable ſhould teach 
that as Truth in Philoſophy, which u falſe 
in Drumity. Bur I return to you. 

You ſeem to be not a little concerns» 
ed, that I ſay, © That as you have ſta» 
* ted your Notion of Ideas it may be of 
* dangerous Conſequence to that Article 


| © of the Chriſtian Faith which I had en- 


* deavoured to defend. Such an Accu- 
ſation, you ſay, brought into any Court 
in England, would be thought to ſhew a 
great [nclination to have the Accuſed be 
| E 3 ſuſpetted 
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ſuſpeted rather than any Evidence of be- 
ing guilty of any thing ; and ſo would im- 
mediately be diſmiſſed without hearing a- 
ay Plea to it. But you muſt give me 
leave to ſay, that you have quite miſta- 
ken my Deſign, which was not to ac- 
cuſe you, but to ſhew my own Diſlatis- 
faction, as to the Way you had taken to 
clear your ſelf, I hoped you would 
have ſaid ſo much for your own Vindi- 
cation, as would have fatisfied the 
World, that your Notion of Ideas was far 
from any Tendency that way to which 
it was carried by him who made uſe of 
your Expreſſions: But, inſtead of that 
you explained it in ſuch a manner as 
made it far more ſuſpicious that he had 
not perverted your meaning. And that 
made me to ſay, That as you had ſta» 
ted it, #f may be of dangerous Conſe- 
quence. 1? may be, ſay you, this i n 
Evidence, but only an Inclination to ac- 
cuſe you. So far from it,that it ſhewed an 
Inclination to favour you, when I only 
ſaid it may be; for now you ſee, that [ 
think 7: # of ſuch dangerous Conſe- 
guence, and I muſt think fo till you have 
Cleared it betrer. 

But the Notion of Ideas as you have 
ſtated it , relates to your whole Book: 


| Why 
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Why ſhould you carry it farther than 1 
« Intended it > The ſtating of it I menti- 
oned was in your firſt Letter ; where you 
told us what you meant by Nature and 
Perfon. But you have found out two? ©*: 
Particulars wherein it may be of dange- 
rous Conſequence, firſt in making ſo much 
nſe of the word Ide1s, and your placing 
Certainty in Ideas. As to the Term of 
Hdeas, | have no Objection to the uſe of 
the word it ſelf ; provided it be uſed in 
a common Senſe, and no Weight be 
laid upon it more than it can bear ; for 
I am for no new affected 7erms which 
are apt to carry Mens Minds out of the 
way ; they are like /gnes fatui, which 
ſeem to give Light, but lead thoſe that 
follow them into Bogs: Like Foxtanges, 
which ſeem to fer Peoples Heads that 
wear them higher, but their Underſtan- 
dings are juſt what they were before. I 
always diſlik'd the Stozcal Improvements 
by New Words, or giving New Senſes to 
Old ones. But I told you, © [ ſhould ne- 
* yer have mention d this Way of deas, 
* but for the ill uſe I found made of 
* them: and you might have enjoy'd 
* the Satisfaction you had in them long 
* enough, unleſs I had found them im- 
* ploy'd in doing Miſchief. Which, as ,, 64. 
E 4 you 
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you humbly conceive amounts ta thus much 
and no more ; that 1 fear Ideas; ive. the 
Term Ideas may ſome time or other be of 
dangerous Conſequence, Can you poſlibly 
think this was my Meaning? ] know of 
no Antipathy I have to the Term Zdeas ; 
nor do I underſtand any Miſchief that 
lies in the bare uſe of the Term. If it 
gives you any SatisfaRtion I pray make 
what uſe you pleaſe of it, ſo you do not 
ſet it up ia your Way of Ideas for a 
new. Method of Certainty ; nor weaken 
Mens Belief as to Matters of Faith by it. 
Theſe were my Prejudices againſt your 
1deas, and they are increaſed by your 
Defences; for I can find nothing that 
hath any force toremove them. 

You tell me, my Quarrel muſt be 
with the Term Ideas as of dangerous Con- 
ſequence : But why ſo? It was the Way of 
Certainty by Ideas which I inſiſted upon, 
and the new Terms as imploy'd-to that 
purpoſe. I confeſs, I ſay, © The World 
** had been ſtrangely amuzed with Ideas 
f* of late, and we have been told, what 
** ſtrange things might be done by the help 
* of Ideas, 4.e. as to Matter of Certainty. 
But you tell me more than once, that I 

p- G5, 79- own, That theſe come only to be common 
| Notions of things, which I have no A- 
| verſion 
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verſion from. This is a way of turning 
things upon Me, which I could not ex- 
pet from You. For thoſe Words are 
brought in by me on this Occaſion, you 
had ſaid, that you ſee no ſuch Oppoſition, But 
that Ideas and ſound Reaſon may ſtand toge- 
ther, i.e. Reaſon rightly managing thoſe 
Ideas; ſo as to produce Evidence by thew. 
Upon this, 1 uſed theſe Words. © But 
* what need all this great Noiſe about 
* Ideas and. Certainty ; true and real 
* Certainty by Ideas, if after all it comes 
© only to this, that our Ideas only res 
* preſent ſuch things, from whence we 
** bring Arguments te prove the Truth 
* of things 2 But the World hath been 
* ſtrangely amuſed,&c. Judge now how 
fair and ingenuous this Anſwer is. That 
which I bring in as a Conſequence of 
your Aſlertion, you make to be my own 
Senſe as to your Notion of Ideas; when 1 
all along diſtinguiſh the Way of Reaſon,by 
deducing one thing from another, from 
your Way of Certainty, in the Agreement 
and Diſagreement of Ideas ; and I therefore 
mention it as an Argument of your own 
departing from your beloved Notion of 
Ideas. I never ſaid any thing againſt 
Reaſon rightly managing Ideas, ſo as to 
produce Evidence by them. 1 was glad 

you 
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you came ſo far towards my own Ap- 
prehenſion as to the Uſe of Ideas, and 
I declare ſoon after © That if you mean 
© no more by your Certainty from Ideas, 
© but a Certainty from Reaſon, I was 
* not ſo unreaſonable a Man to diſagree 


. © with you. And yet you fpend many 
+ Pages to juſtifie your Uſe of the Term 


Tdeas : which is all loſt upon me. For 
in ſhort, it is not your Way of 1deas, but 
your Way of Certainty by Ideas, which 
I was unſatisfied about, and am ſomuch 
the more by the Method you have ta- 
ken to defend your felf. And this was 
the thing I found fault with, as you 
could not but ſee; but you found it 
much eaſier to run into a long Diſcourſe, 
to no purpoſe, about the Uſe of the 
Word 7deas. How far your Uſe of the 
Term is new I will not diſpute with 
you ; be it new or old the thing you 
do prerend to by your Ideas is that 
which I diſliked, and am forced to do 
ſo ſtill; for you give me no manner of 
ſatisfaction about it, as will appear by 
the Examination of what you ſay, about | 
the vew Method of Certainty, which is | 
the matter in Queſtion : You deſire to | 
know whether there be any other or older | 
Method of Certainty 2 That is not the | 
Point, | 
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Point, but whether yours be any at all? 
Which I deny. If there be no Older, you 
fay, the World is obliged to you for this 
New one: Very true, if it were what it 
pretends. But you tell me, 7 ought to 
ſet the World right in a thing of that great 
Concernmext, and to overthrow yours, and 
thereby prevent the dangerous Conſequence 
of your unſeaſonable ſtarting this new Me- 
thod of Certainty. I did never pretend 
to inform the World of ew Methods, 
and therefore am not bound to go any 
farther than to that IT found fault with, 
which was your zew Method ; and al- 
though IT thought I had faid enough 
before, to ſhew how far it was from 
what it pretended ; yet becauſe you call 
me to it in ſuch a manner, I thall en- 
deavour more freely to repreſent to you 
the Unſatisfaforineſs and Inconfiſtency of 
it. For it is ſtill ro me a ſtrange thing, 
that you ſhould talk ſo much of a »ew 
Method of Certainty by 1deas ; and yer 
allow, as you do, ſuch a Want of 1deas, 
ſo much Imperfetion in them, and ſuch 
a want of Connexion between our Ideas, and 
the things themſelves. One would think, 
that he that owned theſe things rather 
deſign'd to prove there could be no Cer- 
tainty by Ideas. And when I had ob- 
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jetted theſe things in the Concluſion of 


my former Anſwer, you do not deny 


them ; and all the Return you make is, 
that it is better to have ſome way of Cer- 
tainty ( though it will not lead us to it in 
every thing 5 than no way at all, As 
though the Diſpute between us had been, 
Whether any Certainty be not better 
than none. Nodoubt any true Certain- 
ty is deſirable, but .t is, as I have of- 
ren ſaid, of ill Conſequence to ſet up 
ſuch a Method of Certainty, as if it hold, 
will overthrow our Faith, and if it doth 
not, muſt deceive all thoſe that follow 
it. And it is the Certainty of , Faith 
which I defend againſt your pretended 
Certainty of Knowledge. But to let 
you ſee what Ground I had to be unſa- 
tisfied with it, I ſhall now wave all the 
Inſtances of 7deas T inſiſted on before, as 
to Subſtances and ſenſible (Qualities; and 
I ſhall ſingle out one remarkable 7dea, 
by which the Uncertainty of your way 
of 7deas will be fully diſcoverd. And 
that is the /dea of Space ; upon which a 
famous Syteme of Natural Philoſophy hath 
been built, and as upon a clear and di- 
ftin&t Idea; and yer you will by no 
means allow it to be ſo; and think you 
have a clcar Idca to the contrary ; al- 

though 
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though thoſe who will not allow it to 
be true cannot deny it to be conſiſtent 
with it ſelf, and that the 7Jeas in it have 
an Agreement with one another. 


As to Space, you ſay, that we have it Fay 
both by Sight and Touch, which inform us Sea. : 


of the Diſtance between Bodies : which in 
ſeveral Reſpetts may be called Diſtance, 
Capacity and Extenſion; and ſo E _— 
you ſay, is an Idea belonging to Body on- 
ly, but Space may, as is evident, be con- 
fider'd without it. But here now ariſes 
a great difficulty to me in the way of 
Certainty by Ideas : viz. that fome very 
thinking Mea in this way of Ideas, have 
look'd on the Idea of Space, and exten- 
ded Matter to be the ſame ; for ſay they, 
it appears to us from clear 7deas, that 
Body and Extenſion are the ſame thing, 
and therefore if there be Extenſion in 
Space chere muſt be Body. But, you 
ſay, thoſe that do ſo, either change the 
fignification of Words, and 1o render it a 
doubtfull Idea, or they confound very dif- 
ferent Ideas with one another, and fo can 
never come to Certainty by the Agree- 
ment or Diſagreement of Ideas. But you 
conclude, that the clear and diſtin Idea 
of ſrmple Space diſtinguiſhes it plainly and 
ſufficiently from Body. Here we lee you 

pretend 
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pretend to a clear and diſtin# Idea. Bit 
it falls out very unluckily for the Way of 
Ideas, that the firſt ſtarter of this Way 
of Certainty is as poſitive, that the Idea 
of Space and extended Body are the ſame. 
So that here we have clear and diſtin 
Tdeas both Ways. And is not this an 
admirable Method of Certainty, when 
in one of. the plaineſt 7deas which de- 
pend upon our Senſes, the greateſt De- 
fenders of 7deas differ ſo fundamentally. 
What can other Men hope for in this 
Way of Ideas, if fuch Men can agree no 
better in one of the moſt evident to our 
Senſes 2 But then we muſt conſider, who 
hath the better Reaſon > This is not Cer- 
tainty by 7deas, but by Reaſon upon 
them, which is another thing : Let us 
go to Reaſon. Is that Reaſon built only 
on ſome intermezliate Idea, which makes 
it clear? I find intermediate Ideas on 
both ſides, and urged with equal Afſſu- 
rance. Des Cartes ſaith, that from Ex- 
tenſion we rightly conclude a Body to be a 
Subſtance ; becauſe it is a Repugnancy that 
there ſhould be an Extenſion of Nothing ; 
and therefore, if there be Extenſion in 
Space there muſt be Body. And he proves 
it from the Idea of Body ; for, if we caſt 
off all ſuch things as are not nec*ſſary to 
Bod), 
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Body, as Hardneſs, Colour, Gravity, Heat, 
md old, and all other Qualities, we ſhall 
find nothing to remain but Extenſion, and 
therefore nothing but Extenſion is in the 
Idea of Body, which being likewiſe in Space 
the Idea of Body and Space are the ſame. 


But fay you on the other ſide, 7 appeal Eſky, 1. 2. 
to every Man's own Thoughts, whether the Wi - 


Idea of Space be not as diſtinit from that 
of Solidity, as it is from the Idea of a 
ſearlet Colour. Tis true, that Solidity 
cannot exiſt without Extenſion ; but this 
binders not but they are diſtin® Ideas. 
One appeals to Thoughts, and the other 
to Reaſon : Had Des Cartes no Thoughts ? 
Yet his Reaſon convinced him, that 
whatever Thoughts he had, he muſt be 
perſwaded by Reaſon, which was the 
true /dea. You ſay, that is a clear and 
diſtinit Idea that a Man's thoughts diftate 
to him to be ſo. No, faith Des Cartes, 
that only is the zrue /dea, which a Man 
comes to by the Exerciſe of his Reaſon ; 
and he look'd upon thoſe others as meer 
Ideas of Imagination, and not Rational 
Ideas. So that here we have another 
Work to do, and that no eafie one, which 
is to diſtinguiſh the /deas of Imagination 
from thoſe of Reaſon: and what way 
blave you laid down to prevent lo great 

a Mi- 
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a Miſtake > Or what Rules have you to 
judge, how far Imagination is to be al. 
fowed in the Matter of /deas 2 For in all 
Objeds of Senſe the Impreſlion is made 
upon the Imagination; which is the Seat 
of Ideas, ,that come in by Senſation . 
now here-lies 2 very conſiderable Diff- 
culty, how far Reaſon is to judge of theſe 
Ideas of Imagination ? For if all our ſim- 
ple Ideas of | things without us come in 
by Senſation, then one would think 
thoſe Ideas are to be allow'd which come 
in that Way; and ſo the Impreſſions of 
Fancy are to be the Standard and Rule of 
Certainty, which I think you will not 
affirm. But what Rule then have you 
when, and where, and how far, you are 
to correct the erroneous /deas of Tma- 
gination ? bo 

I cannot deny but you wete ſenſible 
of the Difficulty from the /deas of Ima- | 
giration, and thus you propole it. To | 
what purpoſe is all this ſlir > Knowledge, ſay | 
you, zs only the Perception of the Agree- 
ment or Diſazreement of our oun Ideas, but 
who knows what thoſe Ideas may be? Is 
there any thing ſo extravagant as the Ima- 
gination of | Men's Brains > Where is the 
Head that hath no Chimera's in it 2 Or 
if there be a ſober and wiſe Man, what 
diffe- 


(81) 
difference will there be by your Rules be- 


» tween his Knowledge, and that of the moſt 


extravagant Fancy in the World : They 
both have their Ideas, and perceive their 
Agreement and Diſagreement one with an- 
other. Let us now conſider the Anſwer 
you give to it, and by that we ſhall ber- 
ter judge of your Way of Certainty. 
Your general Anſwer is, that if our 
Knowledge of our Ideas terminate in our 
Fancies, our Aſſurance would go no farther 
than that of Dreams, or the Vihons of a 
heated Fancy. But our Knowledge is real, 


| only ſo far, as there is a Conformity be- 


tween our Ideas, and the Reality of 


Things. 

All this is undoubtedly true. But you 
ſay, How ſhall the mind, when it perceives 
nothing but its own Ideas, know that they 
agree with Things themſelves ? 

There indeed lies the Difficulty, but 


{ how do you remove it? 


There are two ſorts of 1deas, you ſay, 


| we may be ſure, agree with things. 


And theſe are worth the knowing, 
1. The firſt are fimple Ideas, which fence 
the mind can by no means make to it ſelf, 
muſt neceſſarily be the Produtt of Thinss 
operating on the Mind in a natural Way, 


and 
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and producing therein thoſe Perceptions 
which by the Wiſdom and Will of our Ma- 
ker they are adapted to. From whence it 
follows, that fimple Ideas are not Fiftions 
of our Minds. 

All that can be proved from hence is 
no more, but that the Obje&s of our Sen- 
ſes do make thoſe Impreſſions upon them, 
that from them we may be certain there 
are ſuch things without us, which pro- 
duce thoſe Impreſſions. And this is all 
you mean when you ſay, that you are 
certain theſe Ideas are no Fictions of our 
Brains. But let us apply this to the pre- 
ſent Caſe. Our Senles truly inform us 
of a Diſtance between Bodies ; and ſo 
far we are certain of an Idea of Space, 
but the Queſtion about the Idea of Space 
goes farther ; viz. Whether the Idea of 
Space imply ſomething or nothing ? 
How can nothing be extended 2 If it be 
ſomething extended it muſt be Body; 
and ſo Space and Body are the ſame. 

And ſo your ſimple Ideas give no man» 
ner of ſatis!at.on in this Matter. 

2. All our complex Ideas, except thoſe 
of Subſtances, you lay, being Archetypes of 
the Mind's own making, not referr d to the 
E> ſtence of any thing, cannot want any Con- 

formity 
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formity neceſſary to real Knowledge ; for 
that which is not deſigned to cis any 
thing but it ſelf, can never be capable of 
a wrong Repreſentation, nor miſlead ns from 
the true Apprehenfion of any thing by its 
diſlikeneſs to it. 

Where are we now ? What in the Way 
to Certainty ſtill2 Methinks it ſeems to 
be too intricate and winding to be that 
plain Way. What is meant by thele 
Archetypes in the Mind which cannot de- 
ceive us? I confeſs here are ſuch things 
ſaid in order to Certainty, which are a- 
bove my Underſtanding, if taken with 
reſpet to Things ; as how we cannot but 
be infallibly certain, that all the Know- 
ledge we attain concerning theſe Ideas is 
real, and reaches things themſelves, and 
yet they are — of the Mind's own 
making, not intended to be the Copies of 
any thing, nor referr'd to the Exiſtence of 
any thing. How can the Certamty by 
theſe Ideas reach the things themſelves, if 
they are Archetypes of the Mind, not re- 
ferr'd to the Exiſtence of any thing 2 But 
I ſuppoſe all this is meant of Mathematz- 
cal Truths, and fo reaches not the Caſe, 
which is concerning the Certainty of our 
Knowledge of things that really exiſt. 

F 2 3. You 
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3. You ſay, there is another ſort of 


complex Ideas, which being referr d to | 


Archetypes without us may differ from 
them, and ſo our Knowledge about them 
may come ſhort of being real. Now theſe 
were the things we deſired to be made 
certain in ; and to find out ſuch Rules 
as would make our X»owledge real. But 
for all that I can ſee, the hopes of any 
Criterion is quite loſt, as to the Point in 
Queſtion: How ſhall the mind when it 
perceives nothing but its own Ideas, know 
that they agree with the things them« 
ſelves 2 

For upon theſe Grounds we can have 
no Certainty as to ſimple Ideas, but on- 
ly as to the Power of making Impreſli- 
ons on our Senles ; but as to complex 
Ideas as of Subſtances, our Knowledge a- 
bout them may come ſhort of being real, 
z.e. wecannot arrive to Certainty about 
them in the way of Ideas; becauſe, they 
may differ from the Archetypes without us. 
And you confeſs, that our Ideas are not 
very exatt Copies, and yet are the Sub- 
jetts of real, (as far as we have any) Know- 
ledge of them; which will not be found to 
reach wery far. But to make it real con- 
cerning Subſtances, the Ideas muſt be taten 
from 
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from the real Exiſtence of things. Andif 
our complex Ideas may deceive.us as to 
the things from whence they are ſuppo- 
ſed to be taken, what an Account of Cer- 
tainty in the way of Ideas is here? And 
yet you conclude this Chapter in that 
Triumphant manner ; 7 think 7 have 


| ſhewn wherein it is that Certainty, real 


Certainty conſiſts, which whatever it was 
to others was to me heretofore one of thoſe 
Defiderata's, which I found great want of : 
And for all that I can ſee may do ſo ſtill. 
For here is nothing ſaid to diſtinguiſh 
the ſtrong Impreſſions of Fancy from the 
Appearances of things, from that Cer- 
tainty of Knowledge which comes from 
the things themſelves. For, a confident 
Opiniator will talk with greater Aſſu- 
rance of the Agreement and Diſagreement 
of things with his Ideas; than a Man of 
far greater Judgment and more Modeſty, 
And you havegiven us no Rules to make 
a difterence between Opinion and rational 
Certainty ; eſpecially when the Ideas of 
Fancy are found to agree with one an- 
other. 

But I ſhall go a ſtep farther to ſhew, 
that the Agreement of Ideas is no Ground 
of Certainty, and that from a Suppo- 
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ſition relating to the preſent Caſe, 

We have ſeen how poſlible it is for an 
ingenious Perſon skilled in the Pheno- 
»ena of Nature to contrive ſuch an Hy- 
potheſis, that one Part may agree with 
another, ſo as that no diſcernible Incon- 
ſiſtency may be found in it, and yet all 
this may be built on ſuch a Foundation, 
as cannot be conſiſtent with your Cer- 
tainty by Ideas; nay, \uchas you are cer- 
tain cannot be true. 

The Hypothefis, mean, is that of Des 
Cartes ; for allowing him + his Laws of 
Motion, and his three Elements, the 
Phanomena of Nature, or the Ideas of it 
agree with one another, and yet all this is 
built upon Space being the ſame with 
Body ; and conſequently, that there can 
be no Yacuum: upon which his Laws of 
Motion,and his Solution of the Phenomena 
iS ail built. And therefore, when a4ear- 
ned Man of our own objected that to him, 
and thought it of #o great Conſequence to 
his Philoſophy ; he replied with ſome 

ues {martneſs, that he was miſtaken, for he 
ba $7.88. took it for one of the moſt certain Princi- 
ples of his P hilolophy. What Certainty 
then can there be in 7deas, when ſo ab- 
ſurd a Principle as that ſhall be look'd on 
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by ſo great a Man, as ſo certain a thing 
in the Way of 7deas, as to build his whole 
Syſtem of Natural Philoſophy upon it? 
And his followers to this day ſtifly de- 
fend it, who are otherwiſe ingenious 
Men. 

Nothing now remains to be anſwer'd 
in your pn Letter, but what relates 
to the Defence of what I had ſaid in my 
Book concerning Nature and Perſox. For 
I cannot but obſerve, that inſtead of 
clearing ſome preſſing Difficulties in my 
Anſwer to your former Letter, you run 
back to my Book, and begin a new Cri- 
tique upon that Part of it ; and take in 
the help of ſome ingenious Perſons of 
your Acquaintance, to whom I muſt ſhew 
ſo much Civility as to take notice of 
their Obje&tions. Which I ſhall the ra- 
ther do, becauſe the Doctrine of the 
Trinity is expreſſed in the firſt Article 
of our Religion by one Nature and three 
Perſons, and fo it hath bcen underſtood 
by the Chriſtian Church long before. And 
it is the Senſe of the Chrittian Church 
which I am bound to deſcend, and no 
particular Opinions of my own. 

You tell me, that there hath not been 
one of your Acquaintance who owned that 

F 4 he 
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he underſtood my Meaning ; but confeſſed 
that the farther he look'd into what I had 
ſaid, the more he was at a loſs about Na- 
ture and Perſon. But I hope I am not 
to an{wer for other Men's want of Un- 
derſtanding in theſe Matters : which re- 
quires greater Application of Mind, than 
moſt Men are willing toallow themſelves 
about them. But I am to judge no other- 
wile of their Senſe and Capacity, than as 
you þave repreſented them. 

One ſaid I began with giving two ſigni- 
fications of the word Nature ; One of them, 
as it ſtood for Properties ; and this he un- 
derſtood ; but the other wherein Nature 
was taken for the thing it ſelf, wherein 
thoſe Properties were, he ſaid he did not 
underſtand. But he ſaid he was not wery 
well acquainted with Greek, and Ariſtotle 
was broaght to explain and ſettle the Senſe 
of Nature. 

But why did not this Gentleman in the 
firſt Place conſider what it was I under- 
took to ſhew, which was, that we had 
an Idea of Nature, which came not in 
by our Senſes; and in the very next words 
I faid, © That Nature and Subſtanceare 
* of an equal Extent ; and fo, that which 
* is the Subjet of Powers and Proper- 

** fies 
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* ties is the Nature, whether it be meant 
© of bodily or ſpiritual Subſtances. And 
* although by Senſation and Refleion 
©* we know the Powers and Properties 
* of things; yet it is by Reaſon we are 
* ſatisfied there muſt be ſuch a Nature 
< or Subſtance, becaule. it is impoſſible 

* that they ſhould ſubſiſtby themſelves. 
Methinks if the Gentleman were fo 
much at a loſs as you repreſent him, 
you ſhould have helped him out by your 
relative Ideas : For hard things go down 
much better with ſome Men's minds in 
the Way of Ideas, (which is a ſort of 
gilding the Pills ) and 1 doubt not but 
you could have ſatisfied him, that the 
Underſtanding may by virtue of a rela- 
tive Idea be very well ſatisfied of the 
Being of Nature, as well as Subſtance, 
when I declared that I took them to be of 
equal Extent; as they were the Subjeft 
of Powers and Properties. But he faith, 
that this he underſtood not, becauſe Nature 
extended to things that were not Subſtan- 
ces. Did I not ſay, that Nature was ſome- 
times taken only for Propertzes, but that 
there muſt be another Senſe proved, be- 
cauſe there muſt be a Subje& wherein 
theſe Properties are, and in that _— 
l faid, 
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I ſaid, that Nature and Subſtance were of 
equal Extent. But he doth not underſtand 
the Deduftion ; Ariſtotle takes Nature for 
a corporeal Subſtance, therefore Nature 
and Subſtance are of an equal Extent. 
What a hard Fate doth that Man lie un- 
der, that falls into the hands of a ſevere 
Critick ! He muſt have a care of his But, 
and For, and Them, and 7t ; For the leaſt 
Ambiguity in any of theſe will fill up 
Pages in an Anſwer, and -make a Book 
look conſiderable for the Bulk of it. And 
what muſt a Man do, who is to anſwer 
to all ſuch ObjeAions about the Uſe of 
Particles > But let any indiflerent Rea- 
der judge, how I am uſed in this Place. 
My words are © Sometimes Nature is 
* taken for the Thing it ſelf in which 
* thoſe Properties are; and ſo Ariſtotle 
* took Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance, 
* which had the Principles of Motion 
* in it ſelf ; but Nature and Subſtance 
* are of an equa] Extent, Doth not a- 
ny Man of Common Senſe ſee, that I 
oppoſe this to Ariftotle's Senſe of Na- 
ture for a Corporeal Subſtance? He con- 
fines it to that only; I ſay, That it is 
of equal Extent with Subſtance whether 
Bodily or Spiritual: and thoſe very 
words 
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words follow after. If you had really 
ſuch a Converſation with a Gentlemax, 
I am ſorry for him ; andT think youdid 
not deal ſo like a Gentleman by him, to 
expole him thus to the World. 

But I perceive he is a Philoſopher too; 


for he proves, That Ariſtotle's Notion of p. 119. 


Nature for a Corporeal Subſtance will not 
hold. Did 1 ever ſay that it would? I am 
far enough from thinking, that aCorporeal 
Subſtance hath a Principle of Motion from 
zt ſelf ; but might not I mention Arz- 
feotle's taking Nature for a Subſtance, al- 
though I preſently add, his Senſe was 
too ſhort and narrow, becauſe Nature 
and Subſtance were of equal extent 2 But 
did not his Notion of Nature imply that 
it was a Principle of Motion in it ſelf 2 
Whatever Ari/totle thought, the Notion 
of Nature doth not depend upon a Prin- 
ciple of Motion from it ſelf ; but it was 
conſidered, not as in it ſelf asthe Caule, 
but in zt ſelf as the Subject. And that 
Philoſophical Gentleman might be pleaſed 
to conſider, that Ari/totle did not make 
Motion to ariſe from Matter, but aflert- 
cd it to come from a firſt Mover, and 
ſaid, That thoſe Philoſophers talked like 
Men not well in their Wits, who attribu- 
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ted Motion to Matter of it ſelf; as1 
could eaſily prove, if it were needful. 
And methinks you ſhould not have 
been ſuch a Stranger to Ariſtotle, to let 
your Acquaintance run into ſuch Blun- 
ders, and then to print them for them. 
But the Gentleman is farther plun- 
ged and knows not how to get out. He 
cannot for his Life underſtand Nature to 
be Subſtance and Subſtance to be Nature ? 
Where lies the Difficulty 2 Is the Repug- 
nancy, in the Words, or in the Senſe ? 
Not in the Words or Senſe either in 
Greek or Latin. For the Greek, (if 1 
may have leave to mention that Lan- 
guage in this Caſe) thoſe who have been 
very well acquainted with the force 
of Words therein, have made Nature of 
the ſame importance with Subſtance. So 
Heſychius renders. it by 8nz, Subltance ; 
but I ſhall not bring the Teſtimony of 
Criticks but of Philoſophers. And Ari- 


- ſtotle may be allowed to underſtand his 
* own Language, he faith poſitively, 7z- 


on 8nz pong Ayer; every Subſtance is 
called Nature, and the Reaſon he gives for 
It 15, Tm x) 1 QuUNnG 871 T6 tw, becauſe Na- 
tare is a Subſtance. It may be ſaid, That 
Ariſtotle ſaid this, becauſe he took Na- 
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ture for ſuch a Subſtance as had the Power 
of Motion in it ſelf ; 1 do net deny, but 
he look'd on that as the proper Accep- 
tion of Nature; but from hence it 
follows, that whatever Subſtance. had 
ſuch a Principle of Motion in it ſelf was 
truly and properly Nature ; not as ex- 
cluſive of a Superiour Principle of Moti- 
on, but as having an internal felf-mo- 
ving Principle. And herein Ariſtotle 
differed from ſome modern Philoſophers, 
who make all Motion to come from the 
Impulſe of - another Body, and to be a 
meer Mode of Matter continued from 
one Body to another. I confeſs Ariſtotle 
was of another Opinion. from thoſe 
Gentlemen, and look'd on Motion as an 
Effet of an inward Principle ; and not 
meerly of an External Impulſe: but 
whether Ariſtotle were miſtaken herein 
is not the Queſtion ; and it is poſſible he 
was not ; however, it plainly appears, 
that Subſtance with a Power of Motion 
i it ſelf, and Nature, had the ſame Senſe; 
and none of thoſe who have been the 
moſt ſevere Criticks upon Ariſtotle have 
diſputed, that I remember, againſt this 
Senſe of Nature in him. One of them Þ Rami 
finds this fault, that it was but a Repe- Schol.Me- 
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titien of what he had ſaid in his Phyficks ; 


* where he doth likewiſe treat of the Senſe 


of Nature. And there he takes it for ſuch 
a Subſtance which hath the Principle of Mo« 
tion and Reſt within it ſelf and by it ſelf ; 
which he oppoſes 70 artificial things, as 
a Bed or a Garment. And as much as 
this Definition hath been run down by 
ſome Men, if we ſet aſide ſome affected 
Obſcurity in his Philoſophical Writings, 


there is no ſuch Abſurdity in it ; when 


Plur. de 
Plac. Phil, 
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he explains himfelf not to underſtand it 
of meer Loca! Motion , or change of 
Place, but of af Alterations incident to 
Bodies. So that Nature in his Senſe, 
was a Subſtance endaed with a Principle 
of Life and Afion. And all thoſe things 
which did partake of Nature in this 
Senſe, he ſaid, were Subſtances ; x, 52 
Tao Travim ganz, For Nature is always 
a Subjett and in a Subjeft; 1.e. the Sub- 
ance it ſelf is Nature, and that which 
iS 1n it is according to Nature. And this 
Senſe of Ariſtotle Plutarch relies upon, 
as the true Notion of Nature which he 
faith is the Principle of Motion and Reſt ; 
becauſe the beginning and ending of things 
depend upon it : But Plutarch by no 
means approves of thole Mens Opinion 
who 
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who made Nature to be an Original Self- 
\ moving Principle ; For, faith he, Matter 
of it ſelf cannot move without an Efficient 
Cauſe, no more than any Metal can frame it 
ſelf into a particular Form without an Artifi 
cer, From whence we ſee that Ar:/totle's 
Notion of Natare was very conſiſtent 
with an Efficient Cauſe of Nature. But 
your Gentleman faith, 7hat to thoſe who 
admit not Matter aud Motion to be Eternal, 
no Nature in that Senſe will be left, fine 
Nature is ſaid to be a Corporeal Subſtance 
which hath the Principles of Motion in it 
ſelf, and ſuch a ſort of Corporeal Subſtance 
thoſe Men have no Notion of at all, and 
conſequently none of Nature, which is ſuch 
a Corporeal Subſtance, But if Ariſtotle 
did not ſuppoſe Matter to move ir ſelf, 
without an Efficient Cauſe, ( as cer- 
tainly he did not) then all this falls to 
the Ground, and his Notion of Nature 
for a Subſtantial Principle of Life and A- 
tion may remain good. 

But it may be ſaid, That this was one 
of his ſingular Notions, and that no other 
Philoſophers took it ſo. Which is ſo: far 
from being true, that a great Enemy of 
Ariſtotle's confeſſes, That the Name of 
Nature among the Writers before him ex- 
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tended to all kinds of Beings, and not on- 
ly to Individual but to Specifick Na- 
fares. 

Ariſtotle's fault lay in applying Na- 
ture only to Corporeal Subſtances ; and 
whatever was above them he look'd on 
as above Nature; but the Pythagoreans 
and Platoniſts took Nature to extend to 
Spiritual as well as Bodily Subſtances, 


Which appears by 7imeus Locrus his 


Book of Nature; in the beginning 
whereof he divides Things into two 
kinds, ntellefual and Corporeal ; and 
the former, whoſe Nature was more 
excellent, he derives immediately from 

the beſt Principle, viz. God himſelf. 
But to make this plainer, we are to 
conſider, that there were four Opinions, 
among the 0d Philoſophers about Na- 
ture. Some held Nature to be the ſame 
with Matter, and attributed the Begin- 
ning of all things to that alone; ſuch 
were the followers of Anaximander and 
Democritus. Others rejected this Do- 
&rine asabſurd and impious, and held a 
Divine Being above Matter, which gave 
the beginning ro Motion and framed the 
| World, and they atlerted Spiritual as 
well as Corporeal Natures, and tiicie were 
the 
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the followers of Pythagoras and 4- 
naxagoras, Others aſſerted the Be- 
ginning of Motion and of the World 
rom a firſt Cauſe; but confined the 
Senſe of Nature to the Courſe of 
things eſtabliſhed in this Viſible 
World by an Univerſal Providence 
at firſt. And this was the Notion of 
Ariſtotle and his followers to the time 
of Strato who attributed all to meer 
Nature. Laſtly, there were ſome 
who made Nature to be the firſt Prin- 
ciple which formed all things ; 
which ſometimes they called God, 
and ſometimes Natare, as is obvious in 
all the Writings of the Stoicks ; Vis l- 
lum Naturam vocare ? non peccabis ; ſaith 


Seneca : and in another place, Quid Nat Queſt. 
aliud eft Natura, quam Deus © di- * © 45. 
vina Ratio 2 and again, Nec Deus fine De benef. 1. 4. 
Naturl eft, nec Natura fine Deo, ſed i- © ®: 


dem eft utrumque , which he el(e- 


where calls, Incorporalis Ratio ingen- Ne Conf. ad 
tium operum Artifex. With which Helv. c.8. 
Balbus in Cicero agrees, when he de» (6. 46 wie. 
fines Nature from Zeno, to be an 7n- 1. 2. 


telligent Fire that produtes all things. 
For what he calls /gnem artificioſum ad 
gignendum , &c. Laertius calls 2v«9- 
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fact TE ge1d's "Y TEy vouadls; z and it is 
called in Cicero, Natura Artifex, Con- 
ſultrix & Provida, &c. which can 
agree to nothing but a Spiritual Sub- 
ſtance; and when he explains what 
Nature is, he faith, That Epicurus cal- 
led all by the Name of Nature; and di- 
vided it into Matter and V acuity 
and the Accidents of both > but we 
(faith he of the Stoicks) by Nature 
underſtand no Inanimate Things which 
have no Principe within to unite them, 
as Earth and Stones; but a living 
Subſtance, as an Animal, in which is no 
Ch..nce., but Order and Contrivance. 
And ſo Plato ſaid, That Nature or- 

dered all things with Reaſon and Un- 

derſtanding. By which he underſtood 

the Divine Being, If we come low- 

er down among the Philoſophers, we 

ſhall find Nature taken for a Principle 

of Life. So. Sextus Empiricus diſtin- 

guithes the Uniqn of Matter in Stones 

and Wood from- that which is in 

Plants, and this he calls Nature 

which is the loweit degree of it; for 

afterwards, he {peaks of Rational and 

Intelletlual Natures, and places God 

inthe head of them. Aztonines diſtin- 

guiſhes 
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ouiſhes Natere in Plants from a heap 
of the Particles of Matter in Wood 


and Stone. But in. another place he 1. 10. Se&. 2, 


diſtinguiſhes that which is meer Na- 
ture in Man, viz. what he hath in 
common with Plants, from the Na- 
ture of an Animal in him; and that 
again from the Nature of a Rational 
Creature in him. Here indeed he ſpeaks 
of the Properties of thoſe Natures ; 
but he ſtill ſuppoſes, that where they 
are ſeparate, they are founded in di- 
ſtint Snbſtances. 

So that I hope, if the Philoſophers 
of old, of all kinds did underſtand the 
Senſe of Nature and Subſtance , the 
Gentleman may not continue in ſuch 
a peremptory Humour of ſaying, 
That for bis Life he cannot underſtand 
Nature to be Subſtance, nor Subſtance to 
be Nature. For they all agreed in this, 
however they differed in their Opini- 
ons of Nature. 

But I have ſomething farther to add 
concerning the Senſe of the Chriſtzax 
Church in this Matter; which I think 
s by no means to be deſpiſed. 


ſome of the Philoſophers made this © 3% 
G 2 difference 


It is obſerved by Damaſcen , that Damaſc. Dial. 
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difference between 8nxz and gvng ; that 

the former was taken for fimple Ef- | 

ſence, but the latter for Eſſence with a 

Specifical Difference ; but that the Chri- 

Han Writers took both of them for 

that which was common to more than 

one, as an Angel, a Man, a Horſe, &c. 

Chryſoſt. . So St.Chryſoſtom calls Angels 4owjus 

Gen, > Tx; 8ozs, and dowwuars; goo, and 

_— Gen. Theodoret 4oegTs; guou, St. Baſil * 
ob | i #, Z024Ts qyou ; but they 

on +a that Incorporeal and Inviſible 

Subſtances are real Natures. And the 

Reaſon Damaſcen gives is, That the) 

have both the ſame Original (and you 

know that it is a good way to find 

out the true [dea) tor as &az is from 

7), ſo gva; is from m:puxway, both 

which are the ſame. So that if Red 

Exiſtence belong to Subſtance , and 

Nature hath its Name from thence 

too, then Sub/tance and Nature mult 

be of the ſame Importance, _ And 

this Notion of Nature they do not 

take up meerly from the Etymology 

of the Word, but from the Senſe of 

it in Scripture ; as when St. Pail 

ſaith, They worſhipped thoſe which b 

Gal. 4.8. Nature are no Gods ; Tois guocs jun © 
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Ir07;, as the Alexandrian Copy hath 
it more clearly; z. e. which are not 
really and ſubſtantially Gods. They 
had' the Names of Gods, and the 
Divine Properties were attributed to 
them ; but becauſe they had not the 
Divine Eſſence, they are ſaid not to 
be Gods by Nature. And what Senſe 
would this Gentleman make of the A- 
poſtle's words, who cannot for his Life 
underſtand that Nature is the ſame with 
Subſtance > He muſt underſtand this 
only of the Properties which belon 

to God. But theſe Properties mu 

be ſomewhere, and ſo a Subſtance 
muſt be ſuppoſed as the Subjet of 
them ; and what Reaſon can there 
be to exclude that which is the Sub- 
jet of thoſe Properties? For there 
muſt be a Divine Being, as well as 
Properties; and that Being muſt have 


" Eſſential Properties belonging to it ; 


and what imaginable Reaſon can 
there be, why that ſhould not be cal- 
led the Divine Nature? And if it be, 
then Subftaxce and Natureare the ſame, 
ILmight caſily purſue this farther, but 
Id to bring things into as little 
2 compals as I can. 
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But it may be there is ſomething 
in our own Language which hinders |] 
Nature from being taken for a Sub- 
Stance ; and for this I appeal to a late 
Ingenious and Honourable Perſon and 
Philoſopher of our own; I -mean 

Mr. Boyle of ; —_ who hath — a Philo- 
% 0.» ſophical Enquiry into the Notion of 
nn p27 Natare ; ms he tells us of the wva- 
rious Acceptations of it. (1.) For 

the Author of Nature. (2.) For the 
Eſſence of a Thing, (3.) For what 
comes to Men by Birth; as a Man 

is Noble by , Nature. (4.) For an 
Internal Principle of Motion: as that 

a Stone is carried downwards by Na- 

ture. (5.) For the eſtabliſhed courſe 

of things; as. that Nature makes the 
Night to ſucceed the Day. (6..) For 

an Aggregate of Powers belonging to 

a Living Body; as that Nature is 
ſtrong or weak... (7.) For' the Sy- 

ſtem of the Univerſe; as when we 

ſay of a Chimzra, there is no: ſach 

thing in Nature. - (8.). For a-Semi- 
Deity ; which is. the Notion he op- 
poles.” But we may obſerve, that he 
allows God and: all the real Beings of 

the Univerſe to have Nature beltong- 
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ing to them ; and he faith, TheWord p. ;x. 
nce is of great Affinity to it, if not 
of an adequate Import. But the Real 
Eſſence of a thing is a Subſtance ; and 
therefore Nature and Subſtance are of 
the like Importance. 

The next thing fit to be conſidered 
is, How far your Certainty by Ideas 
and the Certainty by Reaſon ditter from 
each other. 

The occaſion of this Debate ſtands 
thus. 

I had faid in my Book, © That I Diſcourſe of 
« granted, that by Senſation and Re- td TH 
«* fletion we come to know the Pow- © 
« ers and Properties of things ; but 
* our Reaſon is ſatisfied, that there 
* muſt be ſomething beyond theſe, 
* becauſe it is impoſſible that they 
* ſhould ſubſiſt by themſelves. So 
« that the Nature of things properly * 
* belongs to our Reaſon and not to 
* meer [deas. 

In anſwer to this you ſaid, That you 
can find no Oppoſition between Ideas 
and Reaſon ; but Ideas are the Objefs 
of the Underſtanding, and Underſtan- 
ding is one of the Faculties imployed 
about thens, 
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To which 1 replied, © No doubt 
* of it. But you might eaſily ſee, 
* that by Reaſon I underſtood Prin- 
&* ciples of Reaſon, allow'd by Man- 
* kind ; which I think are very dif- 
* ferent from Ideas. Burt I perceive 
** Reaſon in this Senſe is athing you 
* have no Idea of, or one as obſcure 
* as that of Subſtance. 

If there be any thirg which ſeems 
too ſharp and refleQting in the Man- 
ner of Expreſſion, I do not go about 
to defend it ; but the worſt of it is, 
That your Idea of Reaſon is as ob» 
{cure as that of Subſtance. And 
whether there were not a juſt Occa- 
ſion for it, the Reader muſt judge 


When the Faculty was. put for the 


Principles of Reaſon. Could any Man 
judge otherwiſe, but that you had 4 
very obſcure Idea of Reaſon, who could 
miſtake the Underſtanding for it ? 

But Reaſon, you ſay, taken for the 
Faculty is as different from Ideas in 
your Apprehenfion. But what .is that 
to the Point in Difpute, whether the 
Notion of Nature be to be taken 
from 7deas or from Reaſon 2 You ſay, 
the Underſtanding is imployd about 


them. 
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them, And what then? I ſhewed 
that the Nature of things belongs to 
Reaſon and not to bare Ideas; becauſe 
Tdeas come in by Senſation and Re- 
fleion ; by which we come to know 
the Powers and Properties of things ; 
but we cannot come to know the 
Notion of Nature as the Subje&t of 
them, - but by this Reaſon that we 
are convinced they cannot ſubſift of 
themſelves. And is this no more 
than to ſay, the Vnderſtanding is im- 
ployed about Ideas > But now you an- 
ſwer farrher, That if Reaſon be taken 
for the Faculty or the Principles of Rea- 
ſon allowed by Mankind, Reaſon and I- 
deas may confift together. This leads 
me to the Examination of that which 
may be of ſome uſe, viz. To ſhew 
the Difference of your Method of 
Certainty by Ideas, and the Method of 
Certainty by Reaſon. 

And the Way of Certainty by Rea- 
ſon lies in two things; 

x. The Certainty of Principles. 

2. The Certainty of Deduttions. 

As to the former, the Gentleman 
your Defender in your Book faith, 
That in your Eſſay, in more places than 

one 


Ibid, 


Pook 4 ch. 7. 
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One, you have ſpoken, and that pretty 
largely. of Self-evident Propoſitions and 
Maxims ; ſo that if I have ever read 
them, I cannot doubt, but you have 
Ideas of thoſe common Principles of 
Reaſon. 

What 1deas you have of them 
muſt appear from your Book. And 
I do there find a Chapter of Self-evi- 
dent Propoſitions and Maxims ; which 
I cannot but think extraordinary for 
the - Deſign of it; which is thus 


ſummed up in .the Concluſion, viz, | 


That it was to ſhew, That theſe Max. 
ims, as they are of little uſe where we 
have clear- and diſtinft Ileas, ſo they 
are of dangerous. uſe, where our Ideas 
are not clear and diſtinit. And is not 
this a fair way to convince me that 
your Way of Ideas is very conſiſtent 
with the Certainty..of Reaſon z when 
the Way of Reaſon hath been al- 
ways\ ſuppoſed ; to proceed uport Ge- 
eral Principles; and you aſfrt them 
to be Z/eleſs and Dangerovs. 

Your firſt Deſign you ſay is 7o 
prove, that the Conſideration of theſe 
General Maxims can add nothing to the 
Evidence or Certainty of Knowleg? ; 

which 
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which overthrows all that which hath 
been accounted. Science and Demons 
ftration, and muſt lay the Foundati- 
on of Scepticiſm. Becauſe our true 
Grounds. of Certainty depend upon 
ſome: general Principle of Reaſon. To 
make this plain, I ſhall put a Caſe 
grounded upon your Words, - which 


are, that you have diſcourſed with wve- Book 4. ch. 7. 
ry rational Men, who have aftually de- * 17: 


nied that they are Men. Thele Words, 


7... underſtands as ſpoken of them Solid Philol. 
ſelves, and charges them. with. very face, Se&. 16. 
ill Conlequences; but I think they are Reflex. 19. 
capable of another: meaning : How- you 


ever, let us put the Caſe that Men did 
incarneſt queſtion, whether they were 
Men or not ; and then I do: not ſee, 
if you ſet aſide general-Maxims, : how 
you. can convince them that they-are 
Men. For, the way book on as moſt 
apt to prevail upon ſuch extraordina- 
ry Sceptical Men,is by general Maxims 
and Principles of Reaſon. As/1n:the 
firſt place, that Nothing can' bave no 
Properties ; which'\I rake ro be. the 
Fundamental Principle of Certainty, 
as to real Beings. For; all-our inward 
Perceptions are only of ſome m_ or 

rg» 
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Properties, as of Thinking, Doubting, 
Reaſoning, &c. and if a Man pr 
ſo far as to queſtion every thing, in 
order to the diſcovering the true 
Ground of Certainty, he cannot be 
ſatisfied with finding out only ſome 
Modes of Being ; but that which he 
aims at. is, ſatisfaction as to his real 
Exiſtence. | 

But this wholly depends upon the 
Truth and Certainty of this Fanda- 
mental Maxim ; That Nothing can have 
20 Operations ; and therefore, whatever 
thinks, or doubts, or reaſons, muſt 
certainly be. And ſince by another 
Fundamental Maxim, zt zs impoſſible 
for the ſame Thing to be and not to be; 
he cannot entertain any poſlible doubt 
of his own Exiſtence. | 

It may be ſaid, that this reaches 
only to bare Exiſtence, and not to the 
Being Men. 1 anſwer, that for the Cer- 


tainty.as to that, there are other ge- 


neral Maxims of .neceſlary Uſe ; As, 
That all different ſorts of Beings are 
diſtinguiſhed by Eſſential Properties ; 
That the Eſſential Properties of a Man 
are to Reaſon, Diſcourſe, &c. That theſe 
Properties caunat ſubfſt by themſelves 

without 
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without a real Subſtance : And there- 
fore, where theſe Properties are found, 
thoſe who have them muſt be rea} and 
ſubſtantial —_ —_ —— 

You may poſlibly ſay, that theſe Book 4, ch. 9. 
Maxims s uſeleſs, becauſe you bi Seft. 3. 
that nothing can be more evident to us, 
than our own Exiflence; and that we 
have an internal infallible Perception 
that we are. 

But I anſwer, that theſe Maxims 

do not at all appear to be uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe the Certainty we enquire after 
is a Certainty of Reaſon, and not of 
bare Perception. And if it be a Cer- 
tainty of Reaſon, ſome Ground of 
Reaſon muſt be aſſigned for it : but 
all that the Perception reaches to, are 
thoſe Aqts mention'd by you. think, 
I "_ I feel pleaſure' and pain: but 
the Queſtion goes farther as to the 
Subje& of thoſe Acts, and the Na- 
ture of that Subjet, whether it be a 
Man or not. 

Now here lies the main Difficulty, 
whether without the help of theſe 
Principles you can prove to any that 
doubt, that they are Men 2 And I 
ſhall now ſhew, that in your Way of 
[deas you cannot, For, 

(1) You 
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(x) You ſuppoſe that we muſt have 
a clear and diſtin Idea of that which 
we-are certain of in the Way of 
deas. 

(2) You deny that we have any 
ſach clear and diſtin Idea of Man. 

x. You ſuppoſe, that we muſt have 
a clear - and diſtin&t Idea of that we 
are certain of, For in your Chapter 


. of Maxims, you ſay, that every one 


knows the Ideas that he has, and that 
diltinitly and unconfuſedly one from an- 
other. Which always being ſo (1 pray 
mark that, and judge whether you do 
not make clear and diſtin Ideas ne- 
ceſlary to Certainty ) he can never be 
in doubt when any Idea is in bis mind, 
that it is there, and is that Idea it is, 
and that two diſtin Ideas when they 
are in his mind are there, aud are not one 
and the ſame Idea : From whence you 
infer the Neceſſity of Certainty, when 
the Ideas are clear and diſtindt. 
is 10 plain and clear, that I wonder 
how you came to forget it, and to 
think that 1 did you wrong when I 
charged you with holding clear and 
diſtin# Ideas neceſſary to Certainty. 
But of that in the Beginning of this 
Diſcourſe. | 

2, But 
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2. But let us now examine your 
Idea of Man, whether that be clear 
and diſtin or not ; and if not, then 
according to your Principles very ra- 
tional Mex cannot be certain that they 
are Men. For if they have no Way of 
Certainty 7 Ideas, and you al- 
low no clear and diftinit Idea of Man, 
then they can come to no Certainty ; 
and 1 hope you will not deny them to 
be very rational Men, if they follow 
the Way of Ideas. 


Firſt, you ſhew, that there can be no Book 4. ch, 7. 
Demonſtration in the Way of Principles $8: 16. 


what Man is. 


Secondly, that there are very diffe- 5, 7. 


rent [deas of Man, ſome, you ſay, make 
the Idea of a Man without a Soul; as 
Children do. Others add Laughter 
and rational Diſcourſe, and theſe may 
demonſtrate by general Principles that 
Ideots and Infants. are no Men by this 
Maxim, that it is impoſſible for the 
ſame thing to be, and not to be; and 
you have diſcourſed with very rational 
Men, who have attually denied that 
they are Men. 


Others take in the Idea of Body in Se. 18. 


general, and the Powers of Language 
aud Reaſon, and leave out ſhape ; and 


ſo 
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fo a Man may be a Four-footed Creq- 
ture, or in whatever Body or Shape he 
found Speech and Reaſon joined, that 
was a Max. 

But where is the clear and diſtin 
Idea of a Man all this while? We can 
have no Certainty by Principles, you 
fay, and you offer none in the Way 
of Ideas; for the Ideas are very confu- 
ſed, imperfe&t and repugnant to each 
other ; and ſo in this new Method of 
Certainty by /deas, we cannot be fo 
much as certain that we are Men. 

But is it poſſible to ſuppole, that a 
rational Man ſhould talk of Certainty 
by /deas, and not be able to fix the 
Idea of a Man 2 One would have 
thought this had been only an Omiſ- 
fion 1n this place out of pure Zeal 4 
gainſt Principles ; but certainly in 6- 
ther places this /dea of a Man muſt be 
made clear and diſtin. So far from it, 
that in other places, you induſtriouſly 
ſet your ſelf to diſprove the common 

Book 3. ch. 6. Jdea of a Man. 7 could not poſſibly be, 

Set. 26. ſay you, that the abſtrat Idea towhich 
the Name Man is given, ſhould be dif- 
ferent in ſeveral Men, if it were of Na- 
tures making ; and that to one it ſhould 
beanimal rationale ; to another animal 
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implume bipes latis unguibus. From 
whence it is plain, that you allow no 
clear and diſtin@ Idea of Man ; and 
you endeavour to. expole the ſacred 
Definition, as you call it, of ayima/ra- 
tionale; which was never expoled by 
any Man without Cauſe. But you 


conclude, That we are far from know- SeR. 19; 


ing certainly what Man is ;-though per- 
haps it will be judged = Igmorance 
to doubt about it. And yet you think 
you may ſay, That the certain Bounda- 
ries of that Species are ſo far from be- 
ing determined, and the preciſe Num« 
ber of ſimple Ideas, which make that 
nominal Eſſence ſo far from being ſetled 
and perfeitly known, that very material 
Doubts may ſtill ariſe about it. So 
that I begin to think F. S. was in the 


' right, when he made you lay, 7 hat you 


had diſcourſed with very rational Men 
who denied themſelves to be Men. But 
this is a little too hard to deny them- 
ſelves to be Men. |f it had been only, 
who doubted whether they were Men or 
xot ; you could not deny them to be 
very rational Men, becauſe they went 
upon your Grounds, that we can have 
no Certainty either by Principles, or 

H by 
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by any clear and diſtint Ideas, what 
a Man 3s. 

Thus I have ſhew'd how inconſi- 
ſtent your way of deas is with true 
Certainty ; and of what Uſe and Ne- 
ceſſity theſe general Principles of Rea- 
ſon are. 

I now come to the Certainty of Rea- 
ſon in making Deduftions. And here 
{hall briefly lay down the Grounds of 
Certainty, which the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers went upon, and then compare 
your way of deas with them. 

Ariſtotle obſerves, that Socrates firſt 
brought in Definitions and Induftions in 
order to Certainty ; and went no far- 
ther. Plato allowed no Certainty, but 
only Opinion, as to External Objeds; 
but he ſaid; that Certainty depended 
upon abſtrat and ſeparate Ideas, 
which were always the ſame. This 

Anſwer tothe he took, (as Toblerved in my former 
fuſt Lerr. 9.32. Letter) from the Pythagoreans, only 
changing Numbers into Ideas. For by 
Numbers, they underſtood firſt Princi- 
ples, not groſs and material ; but zm- 
fambl.in Ni» material and eternal, as Jamblichus 
fom-P-5- faith; and therefore Moderatus Gadi- 


tans, one of the moſt underſtanding 
Men 
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Men among them faith, the Pythago- 
reans brought in Numbers, *Eunius St Porth vit. 
BrorgAizs yew, for a more decent Way "yrhag. 
of In{truftion, following the Praitice of 
Geometricians, who make uſe of Figures 
to repreſent things to the Mind ; and 
therefore their Doftrine of Numbers 
was the Philoſophy of Principles, or 
the general Grounds of Certainty ; 
but this was ſo abſtruſe and ſo little 
underſtood, that it ſoon loſt its Re- 
putation, as Porphyry obſerves, or 
was mixed with Platoniſm; and there- 
fore Photinus joins the Pythagorean and 
Platonick Principles together. But 
Ariſtotle was a great Enemy to theſe 
abſtracted Speculations, and therefore 
ſet himſelf ſo much on all occaſions 

; gpainſt [deas and Numbers, eſpecially 
in his Metaphbyficks. But inſtead there- Meraphyc1.y. 
of, he endeavour'd to bring down < 15,16 L 12, 
Certainty to material Things, and to © + © 
real Beings. In order to this, he ſaw 
it neceſſary to avoid Confuſion, by 
explaining doubtfuli Terms, and by 
ranking things under ſeveral Heads, 
which he called Categories 3 wherein 
all rhings are reduced to Sub/tance, 
and Accidents belonging to then; ; to 
| H 2 which 
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which he joins ſome general Diſcour- 
ſes about the right Apprehenſion of 
things /imply conſider d. But it is ob- 
ſervable, that in all the Categories from 
Archytas the Pythagorean downwards, 
( who firſt placed them in that Or 
der, } Subſtance was firſt ranked, as 
the moſt proper /dea of the Mind, and 
all Accidents or Modes were confi- 
derd with reſpe& to that. And the 
French Carteftans in their Logick,place 
Subſtance as the firſt Objett of their I 
deas : and do not leave us a relative 
Idea, to be ſuppoſed only, becauſe 
Accidents cannot ſubſfiſt without 4 
Subject. Then follows the Way of 
underſtanding the Truth and Falſhood 
of Propoſitions ; after which, he pur- 
{ues the Way of Reaſoning, or infer- 
ring one thing from another, which 
he calls Sy/logzzing, wherein he pro- 
felſes to go upon this common Princt- 
ple of Reaſon, That what things do 4 
gree in a third muſt agree among them- 


ſelves. But being not content with | 
the ordinary Dzaletical Way, which © 
proceeded upon the Concellions of © 
the Party, he attempted to bring in 
true Demonitration. To which he © 
(\uppoles * 
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ſuppoſes general Axioms neceſiary, 
and: Definitions, and Poſtulata : and he 
diſtinguithes between a neceſſary Con- 
clufion, and a Demonſtration ; tor the 
former may ariſe from the manner of 
reaſoning ; but a Demonſtration ſup- 
poſes a weceſſary Cauſe, and that the 
Propoſitions are ſuch as that the Con- 
cluſion neceſſarily follows from them. 
So that Demonſtration according to 
him muſt be of an inſeparable Pro- 
perty, and by the moſt immediate and 
neceſſary Cauſe. How far Ariſtotle's 
Notion of Demonſtration can be appli- 
ed to Phyſical matters is not my bu- 
ſineſs to enquire; it being only to 
ſhew what his Method of Certainty 
Was. 

But beſides Ariſtotle, the Stoicks 
took upon them to lay down the true 
Method of Certainty ; and they went 
another Way to work abour it, vzz. 
C1.) By finding out the Criterion of 
Truth and Fallhood. (z.) by exami- 
ning the Conſequences and DeduQi- 
ons of Reaſon. 

As to things which had ſome De- 
gree of Evidence to Senſe or Reaſon, 
they made the Criterios neceliary, 

H 3 but 
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but for thoſe which had not, but muſt 
be proved, the Examination of that 
Proof was neceſlary in order to Cer- 
tainty. | 
The Criterion was agreed to be 
ule xglannlee;, the Meaſure where- 
by we are to judge of things. But 
as in the Uſe of Balances for Weight, 
there muſt be one to hold them, 
and the Balances themſelves, and the 
Poſition of them; and as in the judg- 
ing of a Line, whether ſtraight or 
crooked, there muſt be the Artificer, 
the Rule and the Application of it ; 
ſo in judging of Truth and Falſhood, 
there muſt be the Faculty of. Under- 
ſtanding as the Artificer, Senſe and 
Reaſon as the Rule; and the inward 
Idcas of the Mind, which anſwer'd to 
the Poſition of the Balances, or the 
Application of the Rule, Now that 
which they placed their Notion of 
Certainty in, was that inward and com- 
prehenfive Idea, which was called by 
them +5 xa12)nTmx4 paviene. If it 
vere a weak Aﬀent, they called it | 
Opinion ; for they made the Aſſent vo- : 
luntary, notwithſtanding the Criteri- * 
04; but if it were'a firm and — 
2200 | able 
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able Aſent, that they called Knowledge 


and Certainty. 
But beſides theſe comprehenſive 7de- 


as they did allow of common Notzons, $;,,1."in E- 
which they called me ic, or Anti- pitt. c. 33. 


cipations : of which Arrian ſpeaks; and 
Simplicius faith, they are thoſe where- 
in all are agreed, and are planted inus 
by right Reaſon, and confirmed by Time 
and Obſervation. 

As to the other Part, they took 
great pains about the true fignificati- 
on of Words, the rank and order of 
Things, the nature and kind of Pro- 
poſitions, and the difference of Signs, 
whereof ſome were Monitory, and o- 
thers Demouſtrative. And the proving 
a thing uncertain, by ſomething gran- 
ted to be certain, was that which they 
called Demoy/tration. According to the 
Principles of the Eleatick School, rhe 
moſt ſimple and natural Way of reaſon- 
ing was ſuppoſed to be by drawing Con- 
ſequences upon Suppoſitions,and theWay 
the Stoicks took to judge of reaſoning, 
was by judging what approached near- 
eſt to the firſt Principles of reaſoning; 
ſuch as that every thing we talk about 
either muſt be or not be; and in ſuch 

H 4 cisjunct 
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disjun&t Propofitions, one Part or 0- 
ther muſt be taken, and then a Train 
of Conſequences follows. 

And Plutarch, no friend to the S20- 
icks, thinks this faculty of drawing 
Conſequences, lays the beſt Foundati- 
on for Demonſtration. For the Princi- 


ple of it, he ſaith, is the 75 ownu pay, 


the connex Way of reaſoning ; that is as 
Simplicius explains it, when two things 
are ſo joyned together as antecedent and 
conſequent, that by Poſition of the An- 
tecedent, the Conſequent follows, and by 
taking away the Conſequent, the Ante= 
cedent is removed. Thus I have, in as 
tew Words, as I could, laid together 
thoſe old Methods of Certainty, which 
have obtained greateſt Reputation in 
the World. 

But your Way of Certainty by Ideas 
is ſo wholly New, that here we have 
no general Principles; no Criterion, no 
Antecedents and Conſequents ; no Syl- 
loziſtical Methods of Demonſtration; and 
yet we are told of a better Way of 
Certainty to be attained, meerly by 
the hclp of [deas. But how comes 
there to be ſuch a Way of Certainty by 
1deas, and yet the 7deas themſelves 
are 


| 
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are ſo uncertain and obſcure? I confeſs, 
that the more I look into it, the far- 
ther it appears to be from a Way of 


Certainty to me. For in your Chap» Eſky, B. 4. 
ter of the Improvement of Knowledge, ch. i 2.SeQ.14- 


you have theſe Words; for it being 
evident that our Knowledge cannot ex- 
ceed our Ideas, where they are imper- 
feft, confuſed or obſcure, we cannot ex- 
pett to have certain, perfett, or clear 
Knowledge. And yer how often do 
you confeſs, that our Ideas are imper- 
fe, confuſed, and obſcure > How then 
is it poſlible to attain to any Certain- 
ty by them? And notwithſtanding 
theſe plain Words, you aſſert it over 
and over in your ſecond Letter, as 
appears in the Beginning, that you do 
wot place Certainty in clear and diſtin(t 
Ideas, ( as I obſerved in the Begin- 
ning. ) How can theſe things conlift 2 
Can Certainty be had with imper feft 
and obſcure Ideas, and yet no Certain- 
ty be had by them? TI cannot blame 
you for finding fault with common 
Principles of Keaſon, if both Parts of 
a Contradiition may be true: But I 


* forbear. However I cannot but join 


other Words of yours to ſhew how 7c- 
{olved 
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ſolved you were to be inconſiſtent 


Book 4. ch. 2, with your ſelf : But obſcure and confu. 
e&. 15. 


ſed Ideas can never produce any clear or 
diſtinft Knowledge ; becauſe as far as 
any Ideas are confuſed or obſcure, ſo far 
the Mind can never perceive clearly, 
whether thy agree or diſagree. 

And yet in the ſame Place, you ſay, 
that our Knowledge conſiſting in the Per- 
ception of the Agreement or Diſagree 
ment of any two Ideas, its clearneſs v 
obſcurity conſiſts in the Clearneſs or 06 
ſcurity of that Perception, and not i 
the Clearneſs or Obſcurity of the Ideu | 


— 


themſelves. How is it poſlible for y 
to have a clear Perception of the Agree 
ment of Ideas, if the Ideas themlelve 
be not"clear and diſtin? 

If the Mind can never percent 


clearly, the m—_ or Diſagreemen | 
of obſcure and confuſed Ideas, how cu} 
its Knowledge lie in the Perception i 


that which is not to be perceived ? 
This is a thing which I cannot make 
conſiſtent. T 
Burt beſides, I have another Charge} 
upon your Way of Certainty, viz 
that you have no Criterion to diſtin- 
guiſh falſe and doubrfull Ideas from? 


erue: 
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true and certain ; how then can any 
Man be ſecure that he is not impoſed 
upon in this Way of 7deas 2 
The Academicks went too far inthe 
Way to Scepticiſm, but they difler'd 
from the Scepticks in two Things. 
1. They aſſerted, that there was no 
abſolute Certainty to be had, which 
the Scepticks would not. 2. They 
held a far greater Probability in ſome 
things than others, and that Men 
were bound to follow the greateſt 
Probability in what concern'd their 
own Welfare : but the Scepticks ſaid, 
that they would do as others did, or 
follow Inclination, and the Laws of 
their Country, but they held no Opz- 
zion in their Minds, as they ſaid. 
The Academicks went much upon 
Ideas, or Repreſentations of things to 
their Minds, but they did not pro- 
ceed upon every /dea, but they exa- 
min'd and weighed all the Circum- 
ſtances belonging to it, before they 
allow'd it to prevail upon them to 
pive an Aſſent as to a greater Proba- 
ility. Carneades, one of the ſubtileſt 


of them, as appears by Sextus Empiri- Sext. Empiric. 


cus, diſtinguiſhed a three-fold /dea. 
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1. II:9z) pzvlzna 4 probable Idea; 
which the Academicks called "Ewuga- 
oi, For, ſaid he, neither that which 
appears falſe of it ſelf; nor that 
which is true, but doth not ap- 
pear ſo, can perſwade a Man's Mind. 
And of thoſe things which do ap- 
pear to be true, ſome have a very 
ſlender Appearance, others haye a 
mighty ſtrong one, and therein he 
placed his Criterzon. 

2. Amee/ITmg; gavlacia, an undi- 
ftrafted 1dea; 1. e. when no Circum- 
ſtances diſturb or ſhake the firſt Im- 
preſlion , ſo as to make us queſtion 
the Truth of it; which Sextus Empi- 
ricus calls ovTeun parlenay, a Cons 
currence of Ideas and none diſagree- 
ing, and yet he would not allow this 
to bea Ground of certainty but only of 
Probability. | ; 

3. AuZodrvoupnpulzo,a well exa- | 
mind Idea, by the beſt Reaſon a Man | 
hath and the greateſt Application of | 
Mind. And this was the Foundation 
of the higheſt Probability a Man's * 
Mind could reach to. Now to ap- 
ply this to your Caſe; You tell us of 
a Way of Certainty by Ideas, and ne: | 
ver * 
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ver offer any ſuch Method'for Exa- 

1 mining them, as the Academicks re- 
quired for their Probability. As for 
inſtance, Your firſt Idea which you 

go upon, is that of Solidity , which, Eſky, B. 2. 
you ſay, of all others ſeems the moſt __ 
intimately connefted with and eſſential 

to Body: And therefore muſt be of 
great Moment. Solidity , you ſay , 5. 5. 
conſiſts in Repletion and Refiſtence ; and 

by this Idea of Solidity the Extenſion 

of Body, you ſay, is diſtinguiſhed from 

that of Space ; ſo that of pure Space 

| and Solidity you have clear and di- 

| ſtint Ideas. Now here in the Way 

| of Certainty I have two Queſtions to 


ask. 1. How this /dea comes to be 
clear and diſtinit to you, when others 
who go in the ſame Way of 7deas 
c have quite another 7dea of it, and 
"© think they have as plain and di-' 
ſtint an /dea that the Extenſion of 
Space and Body are the ſame 2 Now, 
what Criterion 1s there to come to a- 
ny Certainty in this Matter 2 I ſee 
none ſo much as offer'd , but only 
thar they ſeem to you to be clear and 
diſtin, but to others the contrary, 
So that here we are at a loſs as to a- 


ny 
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ny Certainty in the Way of 7deas. 
And the blind Man who faufied the 1. 
dea of Scarlet to be like the ſound of a 
Trumpet, could hardly be convinced 
of his Error in the Way of 7deas. 
This you mention to ſhew the diffe- 
rent Ideas men may fall into ; which 
T think is enough to ſhew that they 
have no Way of Certainty in them- 
ſelves, if it be poſſible for Men, even 
for Philoſophical and Rational Men, 
to fall into ſuch contrary 7deas about 
the ſame thing ; and bath ſides think 
their /deas clear and diſtin. 2. But 
I have another Queſtion to propoſe ; 
viz. Whether by this /dea of Solidity 
we may come to know what it 2? 
This is a very reaſonable Queſtion in 
the Way of Certainty, which is to lead 
us to the certain knowledge of 
Things. I pray therefore tell me 
from your Idea, what it is, and where- 
in it conſiſts > The Queſtion you ſup- 
poſe might be very well asked; and 
you give a molt ſatisfactory Anſwer to 
it. If any ask me what this Solidity is, 
I ſend him to his Senſes to inform him, 
I had thought by the Deſign of your 
Book y ou would have ſent him to his 

Ideas 
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Ideas for Certainty ; and are we ſent 
back again from our /deas to our 
Senſes > What do theſe /deas ſignifie 
then? But you fay farther ; That if 
this be not a ſufficient Explication of 
Solidity, you promiſe to tell him what 
it is, when he tells you, what Thinking 
is, or explains to you what Extenſion 
and Motrox are. Are we not now in 
the true Way to Certainty ; when 
ſuch things as theſe are given over, of 
which we have the cleareſt Evidence 
by Senſation and Refletion 2 For here 
you make it as impoſſible to come to 
certain, clear and diſtin Notions of 
theſe things, as to diſcourſe into a blind 
Man the Ideas of Light and Colours. 
Is not this a rare way of Certain- 
ty ? 

7 Thus I have ſhewed that you have 
no Security againſt falſe and ancer- 
tain Ideas, no Criterion to judge 
them by ; no Light into the Nature 
of Things by them, as will farther 
appear by what you ſay of the /deas 


of ſenfible Qualities. To diſcover, lay pn, 1. o x. 
you, - the Nature of our Ideas the bet- Se&.7. 


' ter, and to diſcourſe of them intelligi- 
bly, it will be convenient to diſtinguiſh 
them 
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them, as they are Ideas or Perceptions 
ix our Minds ; and as they are Modifi- 
cations of Matter in the Bodies that 
cauſe fuch Perceptions in us : that ſowe 
may mot think ( as perhaps is uſually 
done ). that they are exaftly the Images 
and Reſemblances of- ſamething inhe- 
rent in. the Subjeit : moſt of thoſe of 
Senſation being in the Mind no more 
the likeneſs of ſomething exiſting with- 
out us, than the Names that ſtand for 
them are the likeneſs of our Ideas, 
which yet upon hearing they are apt to 
excite in us. Now here again our /- 
deas deceive us, in the Way of Cer- 
tainty, We deſire to know ſome- 
thing of the Nature of thoſe Objedts 
of which we have the deas in our 
Minds, becauſe theſe we are told, 
will bring us to 4 Certainty of Know- 
ledge. Of what ? Of what we feel? 
No certainly, but of that which 
cauſes theſe inward Perceptions. Can 
we then by theſe /Jeas know the Na- 
ture of things without us? No, you 
ſay we cannot ; for moſt of thoſe of 
Senſation are no more the likeneſs of 
ſome thing without us, than Names are 
- for things which they ſtand for. So -— 
| tneic 
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theſe /deas are really nothing but 
Names, if they be not Repreſentati- 
ons of Things ; and if they be nor, 
how can we underſtand Things by 
them ; and if we cannot, what Cer- 
tainty is attainable by them? 

But I will do you no wrong ; and 
therefore I muſt conſider what you 
ſay about Demonſtration : For it can- 
not be denied that you own the thing, 
although you deny it to be ex pre- 


cognitis & preconceſſis, and ſay, it i B.1V. +: 
a miſtake that they are ſuppoſed to be S*R-8. 


the Foundations of all our Knowledge 
and Reaſonings. We muſt therefore 
Examine your Way of Demonſtration 
without Principles. 


Certainty, you ſay, depends ſo whol- SeQ. 12. 


ly on Intuition, that in Demonſtrative 
Knowledge, this Intuition is neceſſary in 
all the Connexion of the Intermediate 
Ideas, without which we cannot attain 
Knowledge or Certainty. By Intuition 
you mean Self-Evidence. For you 
lay, in this the Mind is at no pains of 
proving or examining, but perceives 
the Truth as the Eye doth Light only 
by being direfted towards it. For 
hence you mult ſuppoſe Self- Evidence 
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to be in the /deas of your Mind ; 
and that every Intermediate Idea 
which you take to demonſtrate any 
thing by, muſt have a Self-Evident 
Connexion with the other /dea: which 
is fuch a way of Demonſtration, as 
the old Philoſophers never thought 
of. For upon this Ground every De- 
monſtration carries its own Light 
with it; and can no more be quelſti» 
oned, than whether two and two 
make four ; and I would be glad to 
ſee any Demonſtration {not about Fi- 
gures and Numbers ) of this kind, 
which I think is not to be expected in 
the Way of Ideas. But becauſe in 
this lies the chief Point as to a Way 
of Certainty by 1deas, 1 ſhall more 
carefully examine the Grounds you 
proceed upon , and ſhew them to be 
very Inſufficient for the purpoſe you 
intend them. 

Your principal Ground is from 
Mathematical Demonſtrations, and your 
Examples are brought from them. 
Bur his is quite a different Caſe from 
yours, For you grant, that thoſe /- 


deas on which Mathematical Demons 


ſtrations proceed, are wholly in the 
Mind, 
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Mind, and do not relate to the Exi- 
ſence of Things; but our Debate goes 
upon a Certainty of the Knowledge of 
Things as really exiſting ; ſo that, al- 
though we ſhould grant all that you 
ſay, about the [ntuition of Ideas in 
Mathematical Demonſtrations , yet it 
comes not at all to your Buſineſs,unleſs 
you can prove that we have as c/ear 
and diſtinit Ideas of Beings , as we 
have of Numbers and Figures. And 
yet herein you arenot conſiſtent with 
your ſelf; for you deſign to prove 
Demonſtrations without General Prin- 
ciples ; and yet every one knows, that 
General Principles are ſuppoled in Ma- 
thematicks, and that Perſon would be 
thought Ridiculous, who thould go a- 
bout to prove, that General Principles 
are of little, or of dangerous uſe in 
Mathematical Demonſtrations. And 
ſo in Morality, which you place among 
the Sciences capable of Demonſtration ; 


you confeſs, That the Way of Demon- B. 1v. ch. ;. 


ſtration therein is from Principles, as 18. 


thoſe of the Mathematicks, by neceſſa« 
ry Conſequences, This is a very in- 
telligible Way of Demonſtration : But 
how then comes it to paſs, that in the 

I 2 Way 
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Ch.7. Set. ro. Way of Certainty by Ideas as to other 


Set. 9. 


SR. 10, 


Points of Knowledge, you deny gene- 
ral Maxims to be the Foundation we 
are to proceed upon 2 And the Method 
you lay down, is this, that Ideas of 
particular things are firſt in the mind, 
which are firſt received and diſtin- 
gaiſhed, and ſo Knowledge got by them ; 
but general Ideas are Fiilions and Con- 
trivances of the Mind, which carry Dif- 
ficulty with them ; but that it is true of 
our particular diſtinft Ideas, that they 
are all known by their Native evidence, 
are wholly independent, receive no Light, 
nor are capable of Proof one from an- 
other ; much leſs the more particular 
from the more general, or the more ſim: 
ple from the more compounded, the more 
ſimple and leſs Abſtratt being the moſt 
familiar, and the eaſier and earlier ap- 
prehended. But which ever be the 

cleareſt Ideas, the Evidence and Cer- 

tainty of all ſuch Propoſitions is in this, 

that a Man ſees the ſame Idea to be the 

fame Idea, and infallibly perceives two 
different Ideas to be two different Ideas. 

For when a Man has in his Under{tand- 

ing the Ideas of One and of Two, the 

[dea of Tellow and of Blue, he cannot 
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But certainly know, that this Idea of 
One is the Idea of One, and not the Idea 
of Two ; and that the Idea of Tellow is 
the Idea of Tellow, and not of Blae. 
For a Man cannot confound the Ideas in 
his Mind, which he has diſtin ; that 
would be to have them confuſed and di- 
tint at the ſame time, which is a Con- 
tradition : and to have none diſtin 1s 
to have no uſe of our Faculties, to have 
no knowledge at all, And therefore, 
what Idea ſoever is affirmed of it [.:f ; 
or whatſoever two entire diſtin Ideas 
are denied one of another, the Mind 
cannot but aſſent to ſuch a Propoſition, 
. as infallibly true, aſſoon as it under- 
flands the Terms without Hefitation, or 
need of Proof, or regarding thoſe made 
in more general Terms, and called Max- 
ims. Theſe are your own Words, which 
I have fer down at large, that you 
may not complain that 1 miſrepreſent 
your Senſe. And if I underſtand rhe 
force of them, you take off the Way 
of Demonſtration ſrom general Princi- 
ples and Conſequences deduced from 
them, and place it in zhe Self-evidence 
of Ideas, 
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But that it is impoſlible to come to 
a Demonſtration about real Beings, in 
this Way of Intuition of Ideas, I ſhall 
now make appear from your ſelf, which 
will farther diſcover the Inconſiſtency 
of your Notion of Ideas. 

And the Reaſons I go upon are 
theſe ; 

I. That you confeſs, that ſome of 
the moſt obvious Ideas are far from 
being Self- evident. 

2. That there may be contradio- 
ry Opinions about ſome Ideas, which 
you account moſt clear and diſtinf. 

3. That granting the /deas to be 
true, there is no Self-evidence of the 
Connexion of them, which is neceſſary 
to make a Demonſtration. 

x. That ſome of the moſt obvious 
Ideas, are far from being Self-evident 
by your own Confeſſion. Among 
theſe you cannot deny thoſe of Mat- 
ter and Motion, of Time and Duration, 
and of Light, to be very conſiderable. 
But I ſhall prove from your ſelf, that 
we can have no Jtuition of theſe 
things, which are fo obvious to us; 
and conſequently can have no Self- 
evident Ideas of them. 

As 
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As to the [dea of Matter : That 


you tell us, conſiſts in a ſolid Subſtance _ 


every where the ſame ; and a Body is a 
ſolid extended figured Subſtance. 
Now there are two things concer- 
ning Matter, which I would be glad 
to come to a certain Knowledge of. 
And thoſe are, 

r. The Manner of Coheſion of the 
Parts of Matter, concerning which 
you have theſe Words. 


ded, than by the Union and Coheſion of 
its ſolid Parts, we ſhall very ill compre- 
hend the Extenſion of Body, without un* 
derſtanding, wherein conſiſts the Union 
and Coheſion of its Parts, which ſeems 
to me as incomprehenſible as the Manner 
of Thinking, and how it is performed. 
I would bave any one intelligibly explain 
fo me, how the Parts of Gold or Braſs 
( that but now in fuſion were as looſe 
from one another, as the Particles of 
Water, or the Sands of an Hour-glaſs ) 
come in a few Moments to be ſo united, 
and adhere ſo ſtrongly one to another, 
that the utmoſt force of Men's Arms 
cannot ſeparate them. A conſidering 
Man will I ſuppoſe be here at a loſs, to 
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ſatisfie his own or another Man's Under- 
ſtanding. And can you then imagine 
that we have Intuition into the 7dea 
of Matter > Or that it is poſlible to 
come to a Demonſtration about it by 
the help of any intervening Idea 2 
The Idea of Solidity, or firm Coheſi- 
on of Parts cannot be faid to come 
from the Idea of Matter it felf, for 
then there could be no ſuch thing as 
fluid Matter. Whence then comes 
the diſtintion between theſe 7deas of 
folid and fluid Matter 2 That there is 
{uch a Coheſion of the ſolid Parts of 
Matter is evident: now what other 
Ideas do you compare and conne& 
with this to make it evident, how 

this Solidity and Matter came to have 
this Agreement with each other? | 
Is it by the Denſity or Compacted- 
neſs of the Matter in a little Compaſs? 
But that is as hard to give an account 
of ; viz, how ſome Parts of Matter 
come to take up ſo much leſs Room, 
and to ſtick cloſer than others. Is it 
by bare Reſt of the Parts? But how 
comes the Reſiſtance of ſolid Bodies to 
come only from Reſt 2 Is it from the 
} reſſare of the Ambient Air > No you 


lay, 
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ſay, that in Truth the Preſſure of an Book +.ch.3; 
ambient Fluid how great ſoever, can be Se 24- 


no intelligible Cauſe of the Coheſion of 
the ſolid Parts of Matter. So that we 
are not to look for any thing like a 
Demonſtration of the Coheſion of the 
Parts of Matter. 

2. And as little are we to expect it, 
as to the Divifibility of it ; which was 
the other thing 1 hoped to find de- 
monſtrated in the Way of /deas. For 


you tell us, that the Notion of Body is Ch.23.Se&.zi. 


cumbred with ſome Difficulties which are 
very hard, and perhaps impoſſible to be 
explained, or underſtood by us. And 
among theſe you particularly inſtance 
in the Diviſibility of Matter ; which 
you lay, whether we grant or deny it 
to be in infinitum, 2t involves us in 
Conſequences, impoſſible to be explica- 
ted or made confiſtent. Conſequences 
that carry greater Difficulty, and more 
apparent Abſurdity than any thing can 
follow from the Notion of an immaterial 
knowing Subſtance, So that I think it 
is vain to expect a Demonſtration in the 
Way of Ideas as to this Matter. 

The next is that of Motion. Con- 
cerning Which you tell us, .that the 
Defe- 
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Definition of the Schools i exquifite Jar- 
gon : That of the Atomiſts is but put- 
ting one Synonymous Word for another ; 
viz. that Motion us a Paſſage. from one 
Place to another : for Paſſage may as 
well be defined a Motion from one Place 
to another. And the Carteſian Definiti- 
on, that it is the Jucceſirve Application 
of the Parts of the Superfictes of one 
Body to thoſe of another, will not prove 
a much better Definition of Motion whey 
well examin'd. And what is there ſo 
evident as Motion 2 So that if our F 
deas fail us in ſo plain a Caſe, what 
help can we hope from them in things 
more abſtruſe and remote from our 
Senſes ? 

As to Time and Duration, you ſay, 
that the Anſwer of a great Man ( t 
one who asked what Time was, Si non 
rogas, intelligo, which amounts to this, 
the more 1 ſet my ſelf to coufider it, the 
leſs IT underſtand it ) might perhaps per- 
ſwade one, that Time, . which reveals al 
other things,is it ſelf not to be diſcover d, 
This ſhews, that there is no Se/f-evi- 
dent Idea:of Time. But here you of- 
fer to furniſh us with as clear and di- 


ſtint Ideas, as. of many other which 
are 
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are thought much leſs obſcure. How- 
ever, then it is plain, that we have 
not the Knowledge by tuition, but by 
rational Deduction. For you proceed 
from the Idea of Succeſſion, to that of 
Duration ; by obſerving a Diſtance in 


| the Parts of Succeſſion ; and then from 


obſerving Periodical Motions, we get 
Ideas of the Meaſures of Duration, as 
Minutes, Hours, Days, Tears, &c. From 
hence we proceed to imagine Duration not 
yet come ; and ſuch to which we can al- 
ways add; from which comes the Idea of 
Eternity : and by conſidering any Part 
of Duration with Periodica! Meaſures, 
we come to the Idea of what we call Time 
in general. So that the Idea of Time 
in general is {o far from being known 
by Intuition, that many Steps are to 
be taken in order to it ; and ſome (ſuch 
as one would hardly have thought of. 
As how the Tdea of Succeſſion thould 
ariſe from a Train of Ideas in our 
Minds: You fay it is, becauſe we have 
no Perception of Duration, but by con- 
fidering the Train of Ideas, that take 
their Turns in our Vnderſtaxdings. 
What think yon of thoſe People 
that fail'd not in reckoning the Suc- 
ceſlion 
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ceſſion ofTime right for many Years to- 


gether byKnots,and Notches on Sticks, . 


and Figurcs, without ever ſo much as 
thinking of 7deas, or any thing like 
them 2 But beſides, ſuch Arbitrary 
Meaſures of Time, what need any 
Recourſe to /uzas, when the Returns 
of Days and Months and Years by 
the Planetary Motions, are ſo eafie and 
ſo univerſal? If a Man hath no Per- 
ception of Duration when he ſleeps, 
yet the Time runs on, and Nights 
have as much their ſhare in Succeſſi- 
on as Days have. And although, you 
ſay, it ſeems very clear to you, that 
Men derive their Ideas of Duration 
from their Refleftion on the Train of the 
Ideas they obſerve to ſucceed one an- 
other, yet I think rhe contrary fo 
Clear, that Men may have a clear 
dea of Succeſſion without it, that I ra- 
ther wonder how you came to think 
of this Way. But it is ſufficient to 
my purpoſe, that you could never 
know this /dea of Time by Se/f-evi- 
dence. 

The laſt 1 ſhall mention is Light, 
and one would think, it any Idea be 
Self-evident, it ſhould be that. yn 
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let us ſee what you fay about it; you 


it as unintelligible ; and the Carteſian 
you allow to be but little better. For 
when they make it to be a Number of 
little Globules ſtriking briskly on the 
bottom of the Eye, you lay, to a Man 
that underſtands it not before, theſe 
Words would make the Idea of Light no 
, more known to him, than if one ſhould 
tell bim, that Light was nothing but a 
Company of little Tennis- balls, which 
Fairies all day long ſtrook with Rackets 
againſt ſome Men's Foreheads while they 
paſs by others. And is this a Self-evi- 
dent Idea of Light > Thus we have 


+ ſeen what Account your ſelf have gi- 


ven of theſe Seif-evident Ideas, which 
are the ground Work of Demonſtra- 
#i0n. 

2, But ſuppoſe an 7dea happen to 
be thought by ſome to be clear and 
diſtin, and others ſhould think the 
contrary to be ſo, what hopes of De- 
monſtration by clear and diſtinit Ideas 
then? As ſuppoſe a Man entertain Des 
Cartes his Idea of Space, as the ſame 
with Body, or extended Matter,which 
he affirms to be clear and diſtinft ; the 

Con- 
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Conſequence from hence is, as your 


Ivo 4. 4- ch. 7. ſelf confeſs, that he may from thence 


demonſtrate that there can be no Vacu- 
um : but again, let us ſuppoſe another 
to have a clear and diſtin& Idea of 
Space from Body, this Man, you ſay, 
may demonfirate as eafily that there 
may be a Vacuum, or Space without a 
Body, as Des Cart es demonſtrated the 
Contrary. Say you fo? What! De- 
monſtrations on both ſides, and in the 
Way of Ideas too > This is extraordi- 
nary indeed. But if we may be al- 
low'd the Uſe of common Principles, 
we may be ſure, that both Parts of a 
Contradiction cannot be true, and 
therefore there muſt be a fundamen- 
tal Miſtake ſome-where. You ſay, zt 
is in wrong Application of that general 
Maxim, What is, is. But there is nq 
fault in_the Principle, which is the 
true meaning of the other ; that ze 
impoſſible for the ſame thing to be and 
not to be, which undoubtedly holds 
true ; but it is in ſuppoſing the Rea- 
lity of the thing to be according to 
what you call a clear and diſtin Idea. 
So that the general Principles of Rea- 


ſon ſtand firm and good ; but your 
Self- 
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Self-evidexce of. clear and diſtinft Ideas 
is ſuch a Principle, we ſee, as ſerves 
for Demon#tr ations of both Parts of a 
ContradiQion. 

3- But granting the eas to be true, 
yet when their Connexion is not Self- 
evident, then an intermediate Idea muſt 
complete the Demonſtration. But 
how doth it appear that this mzddle 
Idea is Self-evidently connefed with 
them 2 For you ſay, if that interme- Book 4. ch. 2. 
diate Idea be not known by Intuition, ** 7: 
that muſt need a Proof; and fo there 
can be no Demonſtration. WhichTIam 
very apt to believe in this Way of Z- 
deas ; unleſs theſe 7deas get more light 
by being put between two others.This 
will beſt appear by a remarkable In- 
ſtance already mention'd, viz. in the 
Ideas of Space and Body ; the Que- 
ſtion ſuppoſed is, whether they be 
the ſame or not ; ſome we ſee affirm 
it, and others deny it. So that 
here we muſt uſe an intermediate 
Idea, and that is of Motion, and we 
are to conſider whether this hath a 
Self-evident Connexion, with the 0- 
ther Ideas? 7The Motion of Bodies, you 
lay, that are in our view and neighbour- Eſy, B. ».ch. 

hood, 13. Se&t. 22. 
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hood, ſeems to you plainly to evince 4 
Vacuum. But how ? Is it by Intuiti- 
ou or Self-evidence 2 No, you do not 
pretend to it. But by Reaſon : Be- 
cauſe there muſt be a void Space equal to 
the Bulk of that Body, which moves 
within the Bounds of ſuch a Superficies. 
And if there be a Space without Body 
there muſt be a Vacuum. But Gaſſendus 
attempted to prove Motion impoſi- 
ble, if there were no Yacuum : For 
every Body muſt go into the Place of 
another, and ſo i» infinitum ; which 
he faid was ridiculous and impoſſi- 
ble. 

The Carte/rans anſwer d,that the Mo- 
tion was Circular. Gaſſendus urged, that 
ſtill ir was impoſſible : For ſuppoſe 4 
the firſt Body, and X the laſt ; Acan- 
not move, unleſs X can be moved : 
but X cannot move, becaule the Place 
is filled with A. 

The Cartefans (ay, this proves no- 
thing, becauſe in the ſame inſtant, 
that X goes into the Place of A, that 
gives way. Joh. Bapt. Morinus ( Pro- 
teſlor of the Mathematicks at Pars, at 
the ſame time with Gaſſendus ) an- 
{wers to Gaſſendus his Argumeat, that 
the 
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the Separation of two Bodies and Suc- 
ceſſion are at the ſame time ; and ſo there 
can be no Vacuum. 

Bernier defends Gaſſendus his Argu- 
ment, and faith, that no Motion can be- 
gin without a Vacuum ; but other Phi- 
loſophers and Mathematicians as ſtifly 
deny it. And is it poſſible to imagine, 
that there ſhould be a Self-evidenr 
Connexion of 7deas in this Caſe ? 

But what hath Reaſon now to do in 
this Way of Intuition 2 Yes, ſay you, 
Reaſon. is to diſcover the Agreement or 
Diſagreement of Ideas. But this is no- 
thing but an imploying the Faculty 
of Reaſon in ſuch a manner: And {fo 
in the Beginning of your Chapter of 


Reaſon, you tell us, that it is ſometimes Ch.17. Set. :. 


taken for true and clear Principles, and 
ſometimes for clear and fair Deduftions 
from thoſe Principles; but you take it 
for a faculty in Man. at why, ina 
Chapter of Reaſon, ace the other two 
Senſes neglefed? We migat h:ve ex- 
pected here full SatisfaQtion as to the 
Principles of Reaſon as diilin&t from 
the faculty, but you wholly avoid it ; 
and only ſhew how zt i «/ed in find- 
ing out the certain Connexion of Ideas 
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ix Demonſtration ; and the probable 
Connexion in other things. So that the 
Difference lies between us, as to this 
Matter of Reaſon, in theſe two things. 

(1.) You affirm, that general Prin- 
ciples aud Maxims of Reaſon are of lit- 
tle, or no Uſe ; | ſay that they are of 
very great ule, and the only proper 
Foungations of Certainty. 

(2.) Youſay, that Demonſtration is 
by Way of Intuition of Ideas, and that 
Reaſon is only the faculty imploy'd in 
diſcovering, and comparing Ideas with 
themſelves, or with others intervening ; 
and that this is the only Way of Certainty. 

[ affirm, and have proved, that there 
can be no Demonſtration by Irtuitzon 
of Ideas; but that all the Certainty we 
Can attain to, 1s from general Princi- 
ples of Reaſon, and neceſſary Dedutti- 
eas made from them. 

Bur before I concjude this Dil- 
coutile, I muilt obſerve that you prove 
that Demon/tration mult be by Iutuz- 
tion, 1n an extraordinary Manner, from 
rhe ſenſe of the Word. For you ſay, 
it is called Demonſtration, it being ſhewn 
to the Underſtanding, and the Mind 
made ſee, that it is ſo. | have told 

YOu 
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you formerly, how very uncertain a 
Way of Arguing it is, which is taken 
from the Original Ggnification of 
Words; and if it would hold in this 
Caſe, it would be moſt proper for 
Ocular Demonſtrations, or by the Fin- 
ger. But in the Philoſophical ſenſe of 
the Word, Demonſtration was never 
taken for Intuition, or the knowing of 
a thing by its Self-evidence. But you 
aſſert the Neceſſity of intuitive Know $e&. 7, $. 
ledge, in every Step of a Demonſtration, 
Whereas, Ariſtotle ſaith, things that Ariftor. Me- 
are Self-evident cannot be demonſtra- #21. 4. c. 4 
ted ; and that it is Weakneſs and Folly 
not to know what things are capable of 
Demonſtration, and what not. 

It ſeems there were ſome Philoſo- 
phers, who would have firſt Princi- 
ples demonſtrated ; Thu, faith Ariſto- 
tle cannot be done without running in 
infinitum, ' which is abſurd. Whence it 
is plain, that Demonſtration was ſup 
poſed to lie in ſomeantecedent Proof ; 
and where any thing was Se!f-evident 
it was abſurd to look for it : So that 
the Way of Intuition and Demonſtrati« 
on, were thought inconlittenr, For 
what a Man ſecs by its own Light, he 
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needs no Proof of, But you ſay, that 
in a Demonſtration the intervenient Ideas 
are called Proofs ; and where by the help 
of theſe the Agreement or Diſagreement 
v plainly perceived, that is Demonſtra- 
tion: And that in every ſtep there i an 
intuitive Knowledge of the Agreement or 
Diſagreement it ſeeks with the next in- 
rermediate Idea, which it uſes as a 
Proof ; for, if it were not ſo, that would 
need a Proof. So that according to 
your Method of Demonſtration, that 
which is uſed as a Proof muſt need no 
Proof, but muſt be known by zmme- 
diate Intuition. Of which kind of De- 
mon(tration, I would fain ſee any one 
inſtance in the Knowledge of Things, 
and not in abſtracted and mathemati- 
cal Demonſtrations. For it may be, 
it hath been the occaſion of ſome 
great Miſtzkes in the Philoſophy of 
tins Age, that ingenious and mathe- 
matical Men have labour d ſo much 
to accommodate ihe Principles of that 
Science to the Nature of material 
Things ; of which we have a remark- 
able Inſtance in the Syſtem of Des 
Cartes. And ſuppoſing we could come 
to a Certainty about the Nature -_ 

| en- 
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Tendency of Bodies here within our 
Reach, (I mean with reſpe& to the 
Earth ) I do not know, how far the 
greateſt Mathematician can proceed 
in making Demonſtrations as to the 
Nature and Tendency of thoſe Bodies 
which are ſo much out of our Reach, 
as the Heavenly Bodies are, both in 
themſelves and with reſpe&t to one 
another. For, it the Phenomena des» 
pend upon a force given them by the 
Great and Wiſe Creator, how can we 
know in what Manner or Degree that 
force is given to Bodies at ſuch a 
wonderfull Diſtance from us, as the 
fixed Stars are 2 For, if God can al- 
ter the Laws of Motion in another 
Syſtem, as it is not denied; how can 
we be Mathematically certain, that 
the Laws of Motion in Bodics, fo 
much above us, are the very ſame 
that we find them here ? I donot by 
any means take oft from the laudabie 
Endeavours of thoſe who have gone 
about to reduce natural Speculations 
to mathematical Certainty : but I 
mention it to ſhew, that it is a very 
eaſie way for thinking Men to deceive 
themſelves, in talking ſo much of 
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demonſtrative Certainty about natural 
Things, when all their Inſtances are 
brought from Mathematical Demonſtra- 
tions. Ariſtotle, whom I cannot de- 
ſpiſe ſo much as ſome do ( I do not 
ſay for want of reading him ) hatha 
Diſcourſe on purpoſe in the Beginning 
of his Books of Animals, in what way na- 
tural Things are to be handled ; and he 
ſaith, there are two ways. 1. By way of 
Science. 2. By way of Inſtruttion, which 
muſt be ſuitable to the Nature of the 
things. So that in natural Hiſtory he 
faith, there muſt be certain bounds ſet 
for Enquiry, without proceeding to ſtrit 
Demouſtrat ion. And, faith he, the Man- 
er of Demonſtration as to natural Things, 
zs different from what it is il ſpecula- 
tive or mathematical Things. In an- 
other Place he laments the want of 
Experiments as to natural Hiſtory, (al- 
though he made far more than any be- 
fore him, and was better able to do it 
by the plentifull Afliſtance of Philzp 
and Alexander,while he lived at Court ) 
and he looks on that as the beſt way of 


Lun 43-610. (atufying our Reaſon about ſuch things ; 


and our Reaſons, (aith he, are then good, 
when they agree with the Phanomena. 
And 
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And he was fo far from thinking 
he had made Demonſtrations in Phy- 
ficks, that in one Place he ſaith, that in De Meteor. 
things not evident to Senſe, he thought E0. 6.7. 
it ſufficient to ſhew the Poſſibility of tt ; 
and therefore he ought not to be run 
down for his Modeſty ; however his 
phyſical Notions fall far ſhort of De- 
monſt rations. 

In his Morals, he faith, ol! Princi- Moral. Magn. 

ples muſt be ſuitable to the Nature of * "© 1 
the Science ; for it would be abſurd for 
a Man to go about to prove the three 
Angles of a Triangle, equal to two right 
Angles; and take this for his Principle, 
That the Soul is immortal. For the 
Proof muſt be proper and conneited with 
it. And from hence he excludes Pla- 
tos Idea, from being a Principle in 
Morals. 

In his Eudemia, the Way of Procee- Eudem. ! «. 
ding in Morals, he faith, » by Reaſons, © 5 
Teſtimonies, and Examples; and he 
looks on it as great want of Judgment 
for Men not to conſider what Reaſons are 
proper for every Science. So that ac- 
cording to him, Morality is not unca- 
pable of Demonſtration ; fo it be up- 
on Moral Principles : For that he lays 
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down in the Beginning of his Ethicks, 
Erhic ad Ni- and afterwards that the ſame Exattneſs 
com E1-6-1,7- is not t0 Fe required in all ſorts of Rea- 
2 ſoning: but that it ought to be ſuitable 
to the Matter it # about. "Ol; «a2 
TH UAV 0 A501 &mayl neon, 

If therefore the Principles in Mora- 
lity be clear and proper, and the De- 
duttions be plain and natural, I do 
not ſce, but that it is as capable of 
Demonſtration as any other Science ; it 
Men were as willing to be convinced 
in Morals, as they are in Mathematicks. 
And therein I fully agree with you : 
But the Way of Demonſtration by Ideas 
will not do, either there or any where 
elſe. IT mean by this zntuitive Know- 
ledge in every Step of the Demonſtrati- 
on : When the intervening 1deas are far 
from being capable of this intuitive 
Certainty, 

And as to your Argument from the 
Notation of the Word, it is certain, 
that after the Philoſophical Ule ot it, 
it ſignified no more among ſome Phi- 
lolophers, than the Concluſton of an Ar- 
gument ; whereby we are brought from 
ſomething we did perceive, to ſomethiug 
we did not, 
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Not by Way of tuition, butby a 
Dedufion of Reaſon. And Plato makes Itaque Ar- 
uſe of the Word Demonſtration in his _ Con- 
Phedrus, for ſuch a Reaſon which wiſe Grecg -—_ 
Men would believe, and others would 9*&15 ita de- 
ot. But there could be no intuitive 99"; Ratio 


; þ quz ex rebus 
Certainty in ſuch a Demonſtration. perceptisad id 

__ EE. quod non per- 
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I have been longer a clearing this 
Matter than I thought I ſhould have 
been; bur it is the main Point as to 
Certainty by Ideas, and what remains 
will admit of an eaſier Dilpatch. I 
now return to the Dificrence tetween 
Nature and Perſon ; and | ſhall only 
ſingle out what is material and perti- 
nent; and now leave the interlocu- 
tory Gentlemen to maintain their 
Converſation by themſelves. 

[ had ſaid in my Vindication, ** That 
« Nature may be conſider'd two Ways. 
*(r.) As it is in diſtin Individuals. 
" br) Abſtratly without reſpe&t to 
«* individual Perſons. 

(r.) © As it is in diſtinct Individu- 
* als, as the Nature of a Man is —_ 
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© ly in Peter, James and John, and this 
* js the common Nature with a par- 
* ticular Subſiſtence belonging to each 
* of them. For the Nature of Man, 
« as in Peter, is diſtin from the ſame 
*© Nature, as it is in Fames and Fohy ; 
* otherwiſe they would be bur one 
* Perſon, as well as have the ſame Na- 
©* ture. Which to my underſtanding 
is plain and clear Reaſon. And if ſo, 
then here we have an dentity of Na- 
ture, and a Diſtinftion of Perſon in the 
{ame Nature. 

But to this you object theſe three 
Things: 

(1.) That you cannot put together 
one and the ſame, and diſtinit ; and con- 
ſequently there is no Foundation for the 
Diſtin#ion of Nature and Perſon. 

(2.) That what I ſay about common 
Nature, and particular Sabſiſkence and 
Individuals, is wholly unintelligible to 
you and your Friends. 

(3.) That to ſpeak truly and preciſe- 
ly of this Matter, as in reality it is, 
there is no ſuch thing as one common Na- 
ture in ſeveral Indruiduals ; for all that 
is Truth in them is particular, and can 
be nothing but particular, But the 
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meaning is, that every particular indi- 
vidual Man or Horſe, &c. has ſuch a 
Nature or Conſtitution as agrees, and is 
conformable to that Idea which that ge- 
neral Name ſtands for. 

This is the Subſtance of what I 
can gather out of your Diſcourſe in 
ſeveral Pages, but as to the general 
RefleRions I paſs them over, having 
no other Deſign, but to ſer Truth in 
as good a Light as I can. And if I 
have the Misfortune not to be under- 
ſtood, I cannot help it ; I with it were 
in my Power to help other Men's Ca- 
pacities as well as to help my own. 

But you ſay, the Notioni/ts and [de- 
iſts, ( as they are called ) ſeem to 
hve their apprehenſive Faculties very 
differently turned 2 1 do not think, that 
there is any different Turn in their Fa- 
culties ; but there may be a very 
wrong Turn-in the Method of Reaſon- 
ing in thoſe, who go in this Way of 
Ideas, from what there is in thoſe 
who purſue the general Principles of 
Reaſon, and from thence draw parti- 
cular Concluſions. 

It any Man takes it for granted, that 
your Way of Ideas is the only Way to 
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Certainty ( and he muſt take it for 
granted, it he will believe it) then 
I cannot ſee how he can apprehend 
one and the ſame common Nature in dif- 
ferent Perſons or Individuals, becauſe 
all his deas are taken from Particu- 
lars; and therefore a common Nature 
is no more but one common Name ; and 
every Individual is conſider'd as rank- 
ed under thoſe Names. But herein 
lies the fundamental Miſtake,that you 
preſume that we are not to judge of 
things by the general Principles of Rea- 
ſon, but by particular Ideas. For if 
Men ſet aſide rhis new Way of Judg- 
ing only by theſe /deas ; things would 
appear in another Light to them : 
But I find it is to very little purpoſe 
to argue with ſuch Men, who are re- 
ſolved to ſtick to this Way of Ideas ; 
For they can apprehend nothing but 
juſt in their own Way. And let us 
ſay what we will, it 1s jargon, and 
unintelligible to them ; alchough very 
rational Men have ' ſaid the ſame 
things that we do, and have been 
thought by the reſt of Mankind to 
have ſpoken inte/ligizbly. But now it 
ſeems nothing is inte/igible, but what 
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ſuits with this new Way of /deas, how- 
ever repugnant it be to the common 
Principles of Reaſon ; which muſt be 
the Standard to Mankind, whatever 
becomes of this Way of Ideas. 

And therefore in this Debate, I ſhall 
proceed upon theſe Principles of Rea- 
ſon, which have been receiv'd among 
Mankind ; and from them I hope to 
make it appear, that the Difference of 
Nature and Perſon is not imaginary 
and fiftitious, but grounded upon the 
real Nature of things. 

The Principles of Reaſon, which I 
go upon are theſe ; 

1. That Nothing hath no Proper- 
ties. 

2. That all Properties being only 
Modes or Accidents mult have a real 
Subject to ſubſiſt in. 

3. That Properties eſſentially diffe- 
rent, muſt ſubſiſt in difterent Eſſen- 
CES. 

4. That where there is an Agree- 
ment in eſſential Properties and a Dif- 
ference in Individual, there muſt be 
both an Identity and Diverſity in ſe- 
veral Reſpects. 
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Now upon theſe Princzples I build 
my Aſſertion, that there is one real 
and common Nature or Eſfence in 
Maakind, and a Difference of Perſons 
in the ſeveral Individuals. For, that 
there are ſuch eſſential Properties in 
Mankind which are got in Brutes, I 
ſuppoſe you will not deny. Now 
theſe eſſential Properties muſt ſubſiſt 
ſomewhere; For Nothing can have 
no Properties, and thele Properties 
cannot ſubſiſt ( where Individualsare 
multiplied ) in any one Individual : 
For that is to exclude all the reſt from 
the eſſential Properties which belong 
to them ; and if they have them in 
common, there muſt be ſome com- 
mon Subject wherein they ſubſiſt, and 
that can be nothing but the common 
Eflence of Mankind. For the Eſſence 


of Brutes or Plants have them not ; 


and therefore theſe Eſſences muſt be 
really difterent from one another. 
But becauſe Individuals of the ſame 
kind, have ſomething to diſtinguiſh, 
as well as to unite them, therefore 
there muſt be a different Subſiſtence 
in every Individual: and fo one and 
the ſame, and yet diſtinit, may very 
eaſily 
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eaſily and intelligibly conſiſt toge- 
ther. 

But you ſay, 7 have not told you 
what Nature is ; 1 think my Diſcourſe 
ſufficiently ſhew'd it, if you had a 
mind to underſtand it ; for you could 
not but ſee that I meant the Subject of 
the eſſential Properties, whether you 
call it Nature, Subſtance, or Eſſence. 
Your Objection about Nature and Sub- 
ſtance being of equal Extent, I hope, 
[ have ſufficiently removed in the 
foregoing Diſcourle. 

You tell me, that zt is more than you 
know, that the Nature of a Man 1s equal 
in Peter, James and John. I am ſorry 
for it. For I thought you had 7deas 
of particular Subſtances. But they may 
be Drills or Horſes for any thing you 
know, T amagain ſorry, that you know 
particular Men no better ; but that 
for ought you know, they may be 
Drills or Horſes. 

But you know a Horſe that was called 
Peter, and you do not know but the Ma- 
ſter of the ſame Team might call other 
of his Horſes, James and John. Sup- 
pole all this. And could you not in 
the Wayof Ideas diſtinguiſh them from 
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thoſe of your Acquaintance who had 
the ſame Names 2 I confeſs, this 


tempts me to think that 7deiſts ( as _ 


you call them ) have a . particular 
Turn of their underſtandings about theſe 
Matters. For I cannot but think, that 
thoſe who were not very rational Men, 
might underſtand the Difference be- 
tween Mex and Horſes; without be- 
ing told, that although Horſes might 
be called by their Names ; yet that 
theſe were real Men, and thezr Conſti- 
tution and Nature was conformable to 
that Idea, which the general Name Man 
ſtands for. But this is no more thn to 
ſay, that he that has the Nature of a 
Man is a Man, or what has the Nature 
of a Drill s a Drill; and what has the 
Nature of a Horſe is a Horſe ; whether 
it be called Peter, or not called Peter. 
If this were really the Diſcourſe of 
your Friends in private Converſation, 
you have been very obliging to them 
to publiſh it to the World : For Man- 
kind are not {o ſtupid, as not to know 
2 Man from a Horſe or a Drill, but 
only by the Specifick Name of Man. 
You may have a Horſe calkd Peter 
it you p'eaſe, and another Fames, and 

a third 
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a third John ; but for all that, there is 
no one that hath the Underſtanding of a 
Man , but will be able without your 
Specifick Names to tell the Difference of 
your Horſe Peter from your Man Peter ; 
and call them by what Names you 
pleaſe the Difference will not depend up- 
on them, but upon the Eſſential Proper- 
ties which belong to them ; and {o it 
will be owned by all that have not this 
New turn of their Underſtaudings. But 1 
plainly fee, that a new Notion when 
it hath got deep into a Man's Head doth 
give a ſtrange Turn to his Underſtand- 
10g ; ſo that he cannot fee that, which 
every one elſe can, that hath not the 
ſame Tinure upon his Mind. And I 
remember an Obſervation of yours, Bl. ch 11. 
How dangerous it is to a Man's Reaſon to Seet. 13. 
fix his Fancy long upon one ſort of Thoughts. 
Theſe /deas are a very od (ort of Spetta- 
cles to our Underitandings, it they 
make them {ce and underitand leſs, than 
People of very ordinary Capacitics do. 
For even the Man who had the Forſe 
with the Name ' Peter, and might have 
others by the Names of : James aud lohn, 
would not a little wonder at a grave 
Philoſopher that ſhou'd (erioully fay to 
L him; 
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him; You ſee, Friend, that your Horſes 
have the Names of Mex, how do you 
know but that they -are Men 2 Xnow, 
faith the Country-man, I hope you are 
wiſer than to ask me ſuch a Qyeſtion ? 
Or what do you take me for, if I can- 
not tell the Difterence of Men from 
Horſes whatever Names they have. 
Do not tell me of your Specifick Names, 
and Conformity to your Ideas, | know 
well enough the Difference between my 
Horſe Peter and my Man Peter with- 
out ſuch Gibberiſh. My Man Peter 
and I can fit and chop Logick together, 
about our Country Afﬀairs, and he can 
Write and Read, and he is a very ſharp 
Fellow at a Bargain; but my Horſe Pe- 
ter can do none of thele things, and 1 
never could find any thing like Reaſon 
in him, and do you think I do not know 
the Difference between a Man and a 
Beaſt? 1 purſue this no farther leſt the 
Country-man ſhould be too rude to 
the Gentlemen, with whom you had 
this Learned Converſation, about the 
Difference of Men, and Horſes, and 
Drills. 

But you or your Friend, or both, are 


p. 144 very hard ſet again about a Common Na- 
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ture with a particular Subſiſtence proper to 
each Perſon. For ſuch is your Misfortane, 


you ſay, that for your Life you Cannot p. 12t. 


find it out. This is a hard Caſe; be- 
fore, for your Life you could not under- 
ſtand Nature and Subſtance to be the ſame ; 
and now again, for your Life you" can» 
wot find out thiss Where lies the mon- 
ſtrous Difficulty of it 2 You ſay , 7ox 
repeated, and this twenty times to your 
ſelf; and your weak Underſtanding always 
Rejolts. At what? My Words are, 
* Nature may be conſidered, as it is in 
* diſtin Individuals, as the Nature of 
« Man is equally in Peter, James and 
* John. And this is the common Na- 
* ture with a particular Subſiſtence pro» 
* per to each of them. 


You ſay, That the Nature of Man tn p. 135. 


Peter is the Nature of a Man, it Pcier be 
ſuppoſed to be a Man, but it it be the 
Name of a Horſe, your Knowle17» vaniſhes, 
Cannot you , for your Li's, know 
the Difference between a an and a 
Horſe , by their Eſſential Froperties , 
whatever their Names b:2 If {o, there 
is a greater turn of ens Vuderſtandings, 
than | imagined. Bur again {av you, 
Let it be impoſſible to give that Name to 

L 2 a Fforſe 
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a Horſe (who ever faid or thought ſo?) 


yet you cannot underſtand theſe Words , 


the common Nature of a Man is in Peter ; 
for whatſoever is in Peter exiſts in Peter ; 
and whatever exiſts in Peter is particu- 
lar ; but the common Nature of Man is 
the general Nature of Man, or elſe you 
unaerſtand not what is meant by Common 
Nature; and it confounds your Under- 
{tanding to make a General a Particular. 
To this 1 anſwer, That the Common 
Nature of Man may be taken two ways. 
Jn the way of Ideas, and in the way of 
Reaſon. In your way of Ideas it is notat 
all ro be wondered at, that you cannot 
underſland ſuch a Common Nature, as [I 
{pake of, which ſubſiſts in ſeveral Per- 
{ons, becauſe you ſay, Tou can have no 
Ideas of Real Subſtances but ſuch as are 
Particular ; all others arc only 4bſtratt 
Ideas, and made only by the Ad of the 
Mind. Bur I fay, That in” the Way of 
Reaſon you may come to a better un- 
derſtanding of this Matter. Which is 
by conſidering the Nature of Beings, 
and the Caules of the Differences a- 
mongl(t tlie ſeveral kinds of them. 1 


Anſw to had told you before, in my Anlwer to 
Lerr. I. p. your firit Letter, that we are to conſider 


Beings 
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Beings as God hath ordered them in 
their ſeveral Sorts and Ranks, and that 
he hath diſtinguiſhed them by Eſſential 
Properties from each other, as appears 
by Mankind, and Brutes, and Plants: 
And that although the Individuals of 
the ſeveral kinds agree in Eſſential Pro- 
perties, yet there is a real Difference 
between them in ſeveral Accidents that 
belong to them, as to Time , Place , 
Qualities, Relations, &c. Now that 
wherein they agree is the Common Na- 
ture; and that wherein they differ , is 
the Particular Subjiſtence. And if this be 
ſo hard to be underſtood , why was it 
not anſwered here in the proper place 
for it? is not that a Real Nature that is 
the Subjet of Real Properties? Is not 
that Nature really in all thoſe who have 
the ſame Eſſential Properties > And 
therefore the Common Nature of Man 
muſt exiſt in Peter, becauſe he is a 
Man, and ſo in James and John : and yer 
every one of theſe is ſo diſlinguithed 
from the other, that we may jultly (ay 
he hath a Particular Subfiſtence with that 
Common Nature. And this. is no making 
a General a Particular ; but diftinguith- 
ing one from-the other, which is a Di- 
L 3 ſtinction 
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ſtintion ſo eaſie and neceſſary , that I 
cannot but wonder at thoſe who fay, 
that for their Lives they cannot find it 
our. 
I had ſaid, © For the Nature of Man 
* asin Peter, is diſtin from that ſame 
* Nature,as it is in James and John,other- 
* wiſe they would be but One Perſon 
* as well as One Nature. And what 
Reply is mace to this ? Tou cannot un- 
derſtaud what this is a Proof of. It is 
plain that I meant it of a Particular Sub- 
fijtence ; and if you cannot for your Life 
underſtand ſuch eafie things, how can 
I for my Life help it 2 Read the Words 
over again which are before them, and 
join thein together. ** And this is the 
* Common Nature with a Particular Sub- 
* fiſtence proper to each of them ; for the 
* Nzture of Man as in Peter is diſtin 
* {rom that ſame Nature as it is in James 
* and Johy. But I amreally aſhamed to 
be put to explain ſuch things ; I hope 
Ideas do not give another Turn to 
Common Senſe. But you ſay, That 
otherwiſe they could not be three Perſons, 
is to prove it by a Propoſition unintelli- 
gible to you, becauſe you do not yet ap- 
prehend what a Perſon-is, Of that in its 
proper 
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proper place. Theſe Words of mine 
follow, © And this DiſtinQtion of Per- 
* ſons in them, 1s diſcerned both by 
* our Senſes as to their different Acci- 
* dents, and by our Reaſon becauſe 
* they have a ſeparate Exiſtence , not 
*© coming into it at once and in the ſame 
* manner. And is this aninte/ligible 
too 2 You ſay, /t will hold as well for p. 140: 
three Phyſical Atoms , which are three 
diſtint Individuals, and have three dis- 
Stinit Nitures in them, as certainly as 
three diſtin Men. But are three Atoms as 
much three Perſons as three Men > But you 
cannot diſcern the diſtinftion by our Senſes 
as to their Accidents, nor by your Reaſon 
as to ſeparate Exiſtence, becauſe Go 1 might 
create them at once. Therefore we can- 
not diſtinguiſh three Humane Perſons 
that way 2 Is this Reatoning in the Way 
of Ideas 2 Or in any Way 2 
Suppoſe we put the Common Nature of ® '*"' 
an Animal for the Common Nature of 
Man. What follows? Therefore three 
Animals are three diſtin Perſons , as 
well as three Men 2 | thought there was 
ſome cauſe for your Diſliking the Com: 
mon Principles and Methods of Reaſoning. 
I am forced togive but ſhort touches at 
L 4 ſuch 
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ſuch things, which 1 cannot anſwer 
more largely, without being thought zo 
make Marks of Diſtin1on. 

Come wenow therefore to the Second 
Senſe of Nature, © as it is taken abſtract- 
« ly without Reſpect to Individual Per- 
© {ons ; and then I ſaid, it makes an 
* entire Notion of it ſelf. For how- 
« ever the ſame Nature may be in dif- 
* ferent Individuals, yet the Nature in 
* ir ſelf remains one and the fame ; 
* which appears from this evident Rea- 
* fon, that otherwiſe every Individual 
© muſt make a different kind. 

Is this to be underſtood any better 2 
No. Az entire Notion of it ſelf is an 
Expreſſion never met with before. An 
entire Idea of it ſelf had been very plain 
and caſie ; but this 1s not to talk with 
Men in their own Dialea. But if we 
put it ſo, the Difficulty remains. What 
Difficulty ? 7t then makes no more an en- 
tire Notion than the Nature of Peter. 
Is it not the ſame Nature conſidered as 
common to all Individuals, diſtin& from 
that Nature as in Peter? I wiſh among 
all the Ways of inlarging Knowledge, 
you could think of ſome new Way of 
conveying Notions into Mens Minds, 
for 
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for I find your Way of 7deas will ne- 
ver do it. For you cannot be brought 
one ſtep beyond the firſt Caſt of 7deas. 
And you will not allow, that which 1 


give for an Evident Reaſon, zo prove Þ: (46 


any thing towards clear Apprehenſions of 
one Common Nature. But if Nature be 
one and the ſame in different Individu- 
als, then there muſt he one Common 
Nature, which makes an entire Notion 
of it ſelf: If it be not one and the 
ſame, then every Individual muſt make 
a Diſtint Kind 2 Can any thing be 
more evident 2 But you give one 
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any thing that is meant in this whole 
Paragraph, as to the right Apprehenſion of 
ene Common Nature, And 1o I am very 
well content to leave it to the Reader's 
Underſtanding. 

And now I come at [aſt to the 7dea 
of a Perſon. And here I am glad to find 
ſomething you do underſtand : Which is 


great News. This, ſay you, L underſtand ?: '49- 


very well, that ſuppoſing Peter, James and 
John to be all three Men, and Man being 
a Name for one Kind of Animals, they are 
all of the ſame Kind, Do you mean that 
they have the fame common Elſlence, 
cr 
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or have only the ſame common Name? 
If you mean the former, there muſt be 
a common Nature ; if only the latter, 
that cannot make them of the ſame Kind, 
For Kind ſignifies nothing but a meer 
Name without it. If it be asked you, 
whether Mex and Drills be of the ſame 
Kind or not? Could you give no other 
Anſwer, but that the Specifick Name Man 
ſtands for one ſort, and the Specifick 
Name Drill for the other ; and therefore 
they are not of the ſame Kind 2 Are 
thoſe Names arbitrary, or are they foun- 
ded on real and diſtin Properties 2 If 
they be arbitrary, they have no other 
Difference, but what a Dictionary gives 
them. If they are founded on real and 
diſtin& Properties, then there muſt be a 
real Difference of Kinds founded in Na- 
ture; which is as much as I deſire. But 
to go on. Jou underſtand too very wel, 
that Peter is not James, and James is not 
John, but that there is a Difference in 
theſe Individuals. Tou underſtand alſo, 
that they may be diſtinguiſhed from each 
other by our Senſes, as to different Fea- 
tures and Diſtance of Place, &c. But what 
follows, you ſay, Tou do not underſtand, 
viz. that ſuppoſing there were no ſuch = 
terna 
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ternal Difference, yet there is a Difference 
between them as Individuals of the ſame 
Nature. For all that this comes to, as 
far as you can underſtand, is that the 
Ground of the Diſtinfion between ſeveral 
Individuals in the ſame common Nature is 
that they are ſeveral Individuals in the 
ſame common Nature. You underſtand, it 
ſeems, that they are ſeveral Individuals, 
that Peter is not James, and James #. not 
John ; and the Queſtion is, what this 
Diſtin&tion is founded upon > Whether 
upon our obſerving the Difference of 
Features, Diſtance of Place, &c. or on 
ſome antecedent Ground 2 I affirm, that 
there is a Ground of the Diſtinion of 
Individuals antecedent to ſuch accidental 
Differences as are liable to our Obſerva- 
tion by our Seaſes. 

And the Ground I go upon is this, 
that the true Reaſon of Identity in Man 
is the vital Union of Soul and Body : 
And ſince every Man hath a different 
Soul united to different Particles of Mat- 
ter, there muſt be a real Diſtinion be- 
tween them, without any reſpect to 
what is accidental to them. For, if Pe- 
ter have a Soul and Body different from 
James, and James from John, they _ 
ave 
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have different Principles of Individuati- 
on, without any reſpect to Features or 
Place, &c. 

You ſay, Tou cannot ſuppoſe a Contra- 
diftion, viz. that there is no difference of 
Place between them. But that is not the 
Point, whether when we conſider them 
with reſpe& to Place, there can be ſuch 
a thing as Identity of Place to two dit- 
ferent Bodies 2 But whether we cannot 
conſider two ſeveral Individuals of Man- 
kind without particular Regard to Place? | 
Which I ſay, we may, and for this Rea- 
ſon ; becauſe Relation to Place, is an 
external Difference, but the real Di- 
ſtintion of Individuals doth not relate 
to any Accident of the Body ; be- 
cauſe the Individual conſiſts of the 
Union of Soul andBody ; and you can- 
not judge of the Exiſtence of the Soul 
by the Place of the Body. You ſay, 
that when we ſee any thing to be in any 
place in any inſtant of Time, we are ſure 
( be it what it will ) that it is that very 
thing, and not another which at that Time 
exiſts in another Place, how like and un- 
diſtinguiſhing ſoever it may be in all cther 
Reſpetts. And in this conſiſts Identity. 
But I think the Identity of Man depends 

neither 
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neither upon the Notion of Place for his 
Body ; nor upon the Soul conſider'd by 
it ſelf, but upon both theſe, as aQually 
united and making one Perſon. Which 
to me ſeems fo clear and intelligible, 
that I can imagine no Objefion a- 
gainſt it. 1 am certain, you produce 
none. 

My next Words are, © And here lies 
* the true Idea of a Perſon, which ariſes 
* from that Manner of Subſiſtence, which 
* 1s in one Individual, and is not com- 
* municable to another. 

In your Anſwer to this, I paſs over 
the trifling Exceptions, about the Diſſyl- 
lable Perſon, and the true Idea and Sig- 
nification of the articulate Sound ; and a- 
bout here and herein, &c. being reſolved 
to keep to what appears material. And 
the only thing of thar kind is, that ac- 
cording to my Senſe of Perſon, it will as 
well agree to Bucephalus as to Alexan- 
der ; and the Difference will be as great, 
between Bucephalus and Podargus, as 
between Alexander and HeQtor, all Being 
ſeveral Individuals in the ſame common 
Nature : but for your Part you cannot un- 
derſtand that Bucephalus and Podargus 
are Ferjons in the true ſignification of the 

Word 
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Word Perſon in the Engliſh Tongue. And 
whoever deſired you ſhould 2 For I ex- 
preſly ſay, that a Perſon is a compleat in- 
telligent Subſtance, with a peculiar Man- 
er of Subfiſtence. And again, For a Per- 
fon relates to ſomething which doth 
diſtinguiſh it from another intelligent 
Subſtance in the ſame Nature. So that it 
is impoſſible to apply” my Notion of 
Perſon to any irrational Creatures, al- 
though they be Bucephalus and Podar- 
gus : And I think a Man muſt train 
hard to make ſuch Objeions, fo di- 
realy againſt that Idea of a Perſon which 
I ſer down. Andit is very eaſe to un- 
derſtand the Difference between a Di- 
ſtintion of Individuals as ſuch, and of 
intelligent Individuals, and that Manner 
of Subſiſtence in them, which makes 
them diſtin Perſons. 

Bur you ſay, that I affirm, that an in- 
dividual intelligent Subltance is rather 
ſuppoſed to the making of a Perſon, than 
the proper Definition of it ; and yet after- 
wards I make it to be the Definition of a 
Ferſon, that it is a compleat intelligent 
Subſtance. 

To this I anſwer, That in the former 
Place | give an Account of the Reaſon 
of 
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of Perſonality, which I fay lies in the 
Manner of Subfiſtence, and not in the 
intelligent individual Subſtance ; which 
is rather ſuppoſed to the making of a 
Perſon : For that which critically diſtin- 
guiſhes the Perſon is the Reaſon of Per- 
ſonality ; but when we come to give a 
common Definition of it, there is no 
ſuch Neceſſity of inſiſting upon the Rea- 
ſon of the Difference, but upon the com- 
mon Acception of it Perſon. And upon 
that Account I call it a complete intel;- 
gent Subſtance, becauſe, although the Soul 
be ſo in it ſelf ; yet we take Perſor with 
Relation to Soul and Body united toge- 
ther. And ſo the Identity of Perſon 
muſt take in both, not only here, but 
at the Reſurrection. 

And thus I have gone through all 
that I could find, that ſeem'd material 
in the Dzalogue between you and your 
Friends as to this Subje, and I aſlure 
you, I have omitted nothing which I 
apprehended had any Appearance of 
Difficulty in it. Andl find not the leaſt 
Reaſon to be unſatisfied in the Account 
I had given of the Difference of Nature 
and Ferſon : but I fill think that it doth 
tend very much to the right Apprehen- 
{100 
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fion of the Doctrine of the Trinity ; as 
I hope doth farther appear by the fore- 
going Diſcourſe. 

And now to come to a Concluſion of 
this whole Debate. ( For I intend not 
to draw this Saw any longer: having 
done as much as I think fitting for my 
ſelf to do. ) 

I ſaw no Neceſſity of writing again 
for my own Vindication as to your firſt 
Charge, which I was contented to leave 
to the Reader's Judgment. But in the 
Concluſion of my former Anſwer, I 
had faid, © That as you had ſtated your 
* Notion of Ideas, it may be of dange- 
* rous Conſequence to that Article of 
* the Chriſtian Faith, which I endea- 


. * vour'd to defend. This you call azew 


Charge again/t your Book ; and you com- 
plain, that 7 do not ſpecifie the Particu- 
lars, wherein I apprehend it may be of ſuch 
dangerous Conſequence ; and you blame 
me tor this ſaying, without ſhewing that 
zt is ſo: and rhat all the Reaſon I give ts, 
that it is made uſe of by ill Men to do 
miſchief : that when I ſay, it may be, it 
ſhews only an Inclination to accuſe, and 
proves nothing : that Danger may be ap- 
prehended where no Danger is; that if 
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any thing muſt be laid aſide, becarſe it may 
be ill uſed, you do not know what will be 
innocent enough to be kept : and laſtly, 
that the Imputation of a Tendency to Scep- 
ticiſm, and to the overthrowing any Arti- 
cle of the Chriftian Faith are no ſmall 
Charge ; and that you cannot ſee any Ar- 
gument 1 have brought, that your Notion 
of Ideas tends to Scepticiſm. Theſe 
things laid together, made me think it 
neceſſary to do that which I was unwil- 
ling to do, till you had driven me toit ; 
which was to ſhew, the Reaſons I had, 
why I look'd on your Notion of Ideas, 
and of Certaiaty by them, as inconſt- 
ſtent with it ſelf, and with ſome impor- 

tant Articles of the Chriſtian Faith. 
What I have now done, I thought it 
my Duty to do, not with reſpect to my 
ſelf, but ro ſomes of the My:!eries of our 
Faith ; which I do notcharg2 you with 
oppoſing, but with laying tuch Founda- 
tions as do tend to'the Overthrow of 
them; of which we have had roo much 
Experience alrcady ; and may have 
more, if your Way of Certainty by Ideas 
ſhould obtain. Which I cannot think it 
wil among fuch as are cavavie, an 
w.lling, to j1dz2 1mnitiatly, | have 
NA now 
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now done with this Matter : And as ſome 
may think it the firſt Part of Wiſdom 
not to begin in ſuch Diſputes (and I am 
of their Mind if they did not touch the 
Chriſtian Faith) ſo they cannot but judge 
it the next ( as Ido ) to know when to 
make an End. 
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— 


I am, 
Sir, 
Your faithſull Friend, 


and Servant, 


Ed. Wigorn, 
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Books written by the Right Reverend Father in 
God, Edw. L. Biſhop of Worceſter, avd ſold 
by H. Mortlock at the Phoenix in St. Paul's 
Church-Tuard. 


Rational account of the Grounds of the Proteſtant 

Religion ; being a Vindication of the Lord Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury's Relation of a Conference, &«. 
from the pretended Anſwer of 7. C. 2d, Edir. Bl. 

Origines Britannice, or the Antiquities of the' Britiſh 
Churches, with a Preface concerning ſome pretended 
Antiquities m_—_ to Britain, in Vindication of the 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph. Folio. 

Irenicum, A Weapon- Salve for the ChurchesWounds. 

warts. 
., = Sacre, Or a Rational account of the Grounds 
of Chriſtian Faith, as to the Truth and Divine Authori- 
ty of the Script. and the matters therein contained. gro. 

A Diſcourie concerning the Idolatry praiſed in the 
Church of Rome, and the hazard of Salvation in the 
Communion of it. OFeve. 

An Anſwer to ſeveral late Treatiſes occaſioned by a 
Book entituled, A Diſcourſe concerning the Idolatry 
prattiſed in the Church of Rome, and the hazard of 
Salvation in the Communion of it; Part I. O#awvo 

A Second Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Proreſtant 
Grounds of Faith, againſt the pretenceof Infallibility in 
the Roman Chu ch, in Anſwer ro the Guide in Contro- 
verſie, by R H Proteſtancy without Principles, and 
Reaſon and Religion; or the certain Rule of Faith, 
by E W. with a particular enquiry into the Miracles of 
the Roman Church OfZavo 

An Anſwer ro Mr. Creſſy's Epiſtle apologetical to a 
Perſon of Henovr , touching his Vindication ot 
Dr Stellingfloet. Ofave. 

A Defence of the Diſcourſe concerning the Ioletrv 
praftiſed in the Church of Rome, in anſwer to a Bock 
entituled, Catholicks no Idolarers : O#awvo. 

Several Conferences between a Romaz Prieſt. a Fan1- 
tick Chaplain, any a Divine of rhe Church oi £:g/a27; 
bemng a tull Aaſwer to th» Jarz Dialogues vt T G 
OFav. M 2: A 


A Diſcourſe corcerning Bonds of Reſignation of Be* 
nefices in point of Law and Conſcience, in OFavo. 

A Dilcourſe concerning the Illegality of the Eccle- 
ſiaftical Commiſſion, in Anſwer to the Vindication 
and Defence of it: wherein the true notion of the 
Legal Supremacy is cleared ; and an Account i: given 
of che Nature, Original and Miſchief of the Diſpen- 
ſing Power. 

The Unreaſonab!eneſs of Separation, or an [Impar- 
tia! account of the Hiſtory, N ature and Pleas of the 
preſent Separation from the Communion of the Ch. 
of England, Quarto 

The Grand Queſtion concerning the Biſhops Right 
ro vote in Parliament in Cafes Capital ſtated and ar+ 
gued, from the Parliament-Rolls and the Hiſtory of 
former rimes; with an Enquiry into their Peerage, and 
the Three Eſtates in Parliament. C#ave. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Do&rine of Chriſt's 
SarisfaGion ; or the true Reaſons of his Sufferings ; 
with an Anſwer to the Socinian Objeftions. To 
which is added, A Sermon concerning the Myſteries 
of the Chriſtian Faith, Preached Aoril 7. 1691. With 
a Preface concerning the true ſtare of the Controver 
ſis about Chriſt's Satisfattion. The ſecond Edition. 
800. 

Twelve Sermons preached upon ſeveral Occaſions 
Vol. I. Ofavwe. 

Ten Sermons preached upon ſeveral Occaſions. 
Vol II. Ove. 

A Third Volume will be ſhortly publiſhed. 

A Diſcourſe in Vindication of the Do&trine of the 
Trinity : with an Anſwer to the Jate Socinian Ob- 
jechions againſt ir, from Scripture, Antiquity and 
Reafon Anil a Preface concerning the diflerent Ex- 
pi;cations of th? Trinity, and the Tendency of the 
preſent Sucinian Cuatroverſie, The ſecond Edition, 
O74 

The Gilkop of Wierecjter's Anſwer ro Mr. Lack's 
Lerrer concerning fore Paſſages relating to his Eflay 
of Hume Undcrfranding , mentioned in the late 
Diſcourie in Vindication of the Trinity. With a 
Poſtſcript :n Anltwer to fome RefieHtions made on rhat 
Freatifz un a late Secinian Pamphiet. 

Ti? 


The Biſhop of Werceſfter's Charge to the C of 
his Dice bis Primary Viſitation begun pry A 
ceſter, September 11. 1690. 440. 

The Effigies of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, Engraven on a 
Copper-plate by Robert White. Price 6d. 

The Rule of Faith: Or an Anſwer to the Treatiſe 
of Mr. 7.S. entituled , Sure - footing , Oc. by John 
Tillotſon, D. D. to which is adjoyned , a Reply to 
—__ o third Appendix, &c. by Edward Stilling- 

ee D. D. 

a Letter to Mr. G. giving a true Account of a late 
Conference at the D. of P's. 

A Second Letter to Mr. G. in anſwer to two Let- 
ters lately publiſhed concerning the Conference at the 
D. of Ps. 
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Veteres Vindicati: In an Expoſtulary Letter to Mr. 
Sclater of Putney, upon his Conſenſus Veterum, &c. 
wherein the abſurdity of his Method, and the weak- 
neſs of his Reaſons are ſhewn ; His falſe Aſperſions 
upon the Church of England are wiped off, and her 
Faith concerning the Euchariſt proved to be that of 
the Primitive Church : Together with Animadver- 
fions on Dean. Boiler's French Tran{lation of, and Re- 
marks upon Bertram. 

An Anſwer to the Compiler of Nubes Teftium : 
Wherein is ſhewn, That Antiquity ( in relation to 
the Points in Controverſie fer down by him) did 
not for the firſt fire hundred Years Beheve, Teach 
and Pra&tice as the Church of Rome doth at preſent 
Believe, Teach and Prattice ; Together with a Vindi- 
cation of Yeteres Viudicati from the late weak and diſ.- 
ingenuous Attempts of the Author of Tranſubſtan- 
tiation Defended, by the Author of the Anſwer to 
Mr. Sclater of Putney, 

A Letter to Father Lewis Sabran Jeſuit, in anſwer 
to his Letrer to a Peer of the Church of England; 
wherein the Poſticripr to the Anſwer ro the Nubes 
Teflium is Vindicated, and Father Satraz's Miſtakes 
farther diſcoverd. 


A ſe. 


A ſecond Letrer to Father Lewis Sabran Jeſuit, in 
anſwer to his Reply. ; 

A Vindication of the Principles of the Author of 
the Anſwer to the Compiler of Nuber Teftivm in an. 
ſwer to a bros guetaates Letter from a Diſſenter to 
the Divines of the Church of _ 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and Grounds of 
the Certainty of Faith, in anſwer to F.S, his Catho. 
lick Letters. 

The Council of Tree Examin'd and Diſprov'd by 
Catholick Tradition, in the main Points in Contro- 
verfie between Us and the Church of Rowe ; with a 
particular Account of the Times and Occafions of In- 
troducing them. Part. I To which a Preface is 
prefixed concerning the True Senſe of the Council 
of Trent, and the Notion of Tranſubſtantiation. 

An Hiſtorical Examination of the Authority of 
General Councils, ſhewing the Falſe Dealing that 
hath been uſed in the publiſhing of them ; and the 
Difference amongſt the Papiffr rhemſelves about their 
Number. The Second Edition Correfted . gre. 

The Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated from the Advantage and Pleaſure of a 
Religious Life : The Faculties of Human Souls : The 
Strufture of Animate Bodies, and the Origine and 
Frame of the World ; in Eight Sermons : Preached 
at the LefQture, Founded by the Honourable Robey: 
Boyle, Eſq; in the firſt Year, 1692. By Richard Bentley, 
D. D. Chaplain in Ordinary, and Library-Keeper to 
Hrs Majeſty. 

Of Revelation, and the Meſſias : A Sermon preach- 
ed at the publick Commencement at Cambridge, July 
the 5th. 1696. By Richard Bentley, D. D Chaplain 
in Ordinary, and Library-Keeper to His Majeſty. 

The Reſtoring of Fallen Brethren ; containing the 
Subſtance of two Sermons on Gal VI 1, 2 Preach-d 
at the performance of publick Penance, by cerrain 
Criminals, on the Lord's Day, uſually called M:4- 
Lent- Sunday, 1696. in the Pariſh Church of O/a- 
Swinford in Wirceſter. ſhire : By Simon Ford, D. D and 
ReQor there; with a Preface, by rhe Right Reverend 
Father in Gol, Edward Lord B:ſhop of Waceſtrr. 
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The New-years-gift complete, in ſix Parts, compo- 
ſed of Prayers and Meditations for every Day in the 
week, with Devotions for the Sacrament, Lent, and 
other Occaſions. The firſt Part may be had by it ſelf 


Books written by the late Reverend Anthony 
Horneck, D. D. Preacher at the Savoy. 


H E Great Law of Conſideration; or a Diſ- 
courſe, wherein the Nature, Uſefulneſs, and ab- 
ſolute Neceſſity of Conſideration, in order to a truly 
Serious, and Religious Life, is laid open, in $9. 
The Happy cetick ; or the Beſt Exerciſe; toge- 
ther with Prayers ſuitable ro each Exerciſe: To 
which is added, a Letter to a Perſon of Quality, con- 
cerning the Holy Lives of the Primitive Chriſtians, 


in 800. 

Delight and Jadgment Repreſented, in a Diſcourſe, 
c— the Great Day of Judgment; and its Power 
to damp and embitter Senſual Delights, Sports, and Re- 
creations, in $v. 

The Exerciſe of Prayer; or, a Help to Devotion : 
_— Prayers and Devotions for ſeveral Occa- 

10Ns. 


The Antiquities of Nozting ham-ſbire, ExtraQted out 
of Records, Original Evidences, Leiger-Books, and 
other Manuſcripts, and Authentick Authorities ; beau- 
tified with Maps, ProſpeQts, and Portraitures : By 
Robert Thoroton Dr. of Phyfick, Folio. 


Some School- Books Sold by Henry Mortlok, at 
the Phenix in St. Paul's Church-Yard. 


Oratius, Interpretatione & Notis illuſtravit Ludo- 

vicus Des Prez, in uſum Delphini. Huic Editio- 

ni acceflere vita Horatii cum Dacerii Chronologia Ho. 
ratiana, & przfatio de Satyra Romana, 8vo. 

L. Annzus Florus, in uſum Delphini, 8vo. 

Leuſdeni Compendium Gracum Novi Teſtamenti, 
in 8vo. Quinta Editio. 

Janua Linguarum Trilinguis, ſive Johannis Amos 
Comenii Janua Linguarum, 8vo. 

Grece Grammatices Rudimenta in uſum Scholz 
Weſtmonaſterienſis 

Busby's Apolodorus, in uſum Scholz Weſtmonaſt. 

Nomenclatura Brevis Reformata, in uſum Scholz 
Weſtmonaſterienſis. ; . 

An Engliſh IntroduQtion to the Latin Tongue, for 
the uſe of the Lower Forms in #*fminſter School. 

Greca Epigrammata, in uſum Scholz Weſt. 

Martialis Epigram. in uſum Scholz Weſt. 

Juvenal in ow Schola Weſtmonafterienſis. 

A General Examination of the Common Greek 
Grammar, according to Dr. Buby's Method, chiefly 
intended for coo Hh young Beginners in the Greek 
Tongue, in the Free-School in Newark upon Trent. 

A ſhort Expoſition of the Catechiſm of rhe Church 
of England, with the Chureh Catechiſm ir ſelf, and 
order of Confirmation in Engliſh and Latin, the La- 
tin reviſed and much amended, by Edw. Buxghen,D.D. 
fitted for the uſe of Schools. 

An Explanation of the Additional Rules for the 
Genders of Nouns in the Oxford Grammar, by way of 
Queſtion and Anſwer : by John Twells Maſter.of the 
Free-School in Newark, very proper to be bound up 
with the Oxford Grammar. 

With variety of other School-Books. 


